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Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the 


Son and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have. commanded 
you. — MarrHew 28:19-20. 
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The fear of the Lord is the y beginning of wisdom; a good understanding have all they that do His 


commandments. — Psatm 111 


Nothing will serve us and future generations better than maintaining good schools and training the 
youth. — MARTIN LUTHER. 
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EDITORIALS 


Bigotry and Racialism This month has Negro History Week and 
Brotherhood Week on its calendar — Feb- 


ruary 12-19-26. The observance of both is to bring to the consciousness of 
the American people that racial discrimination and religious bigotry are dia- 
metrically opposed to the spirit of democracy of which we as a nation so 
frequently are inclined to boast. 

Shocking reports of religious persecution come to us from countries dom- 
inated by Communism. In our own country, racialism, the belief in the 
superiority of one race to the extent that it may dominate and exploit persons 
of another race, is still an issue. 

Christian teachers and educators cannot remain silent or assume a neutral 
attitude on these matters. Both religious persecution and racialism are con- 
trary to God’s ordinances. True, religious persecution of varying intensity 
had to be faced by the children of God throughout the ages, but God does 
not condone it. Racialism, which is imbedded in our prejudices, militates 
against the fundamental function of the Church of Jesus Christ, namely, that 
it preach the Gospel to all men, “for God so loved the world that He gave 
His only-begotten Son.” 

Let us use the opportunity, yes, let us create it, in our classrooms and 
otherwise to direct the thinking of our charges into the channels which God 
has prepared for His children, so that they may prove themselves as the salt 
of the earth and the light of the world. If it is true that education holds the 
best promise for the removal of bigotry and prejudice, then the Christian 
educator is in a key position. T.K. 


How to Run the Show T° say that the survival of democracy de- 
pends on an enlightened constituency is 


affirming a half truth. It depends in part on aggressive participation partic- 
ularly by those who have the greater understanding. It is to be regretted that 
citizens of our glorious commonwealth are more and more depending on 
taxes and ballots to assuage their consciences with regard to civic responsi- 
bilities. It is important to vote and pay taxes, but both processes involve a 
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shift of obligations. For efficiency there must be some of this, but citizenship 
involves much more. 

Professional people should show special interest in civic affairs and attempt 
to influence public opinion. Influence depends on prestige, and prestige is 
related to one’s stature. Stature is primarily fourfold — economic, academic, 
professional, and social. It seems apparent that in America competence is 
measured with a gold tape. It is largely assumed that wealth is indicative of 
ability. It can be, but ancestry, unscrupulous tactics, and plain miserliness 
may contribute to one’s economic well-being. Academic stature is commonly 
expressed in terms of degrees. Degrees may and often do reveal ability. How- 
ever, some people may acquire a degree because they have failed to gain 
prestige in any other way, and they use this acknowledgment as a compensating 
factor. In addition to intelligence and performance, degrees may be acquired 
by persistence and/or association with a low-grade school, and in the case 
of the honorary degree, plain politics and/or senility. Professional stature is 
maintained through compentence, legal safeguards, restrictions imposed by 
associations, and fostering public ignorance. The medical associations have 
been particularly successful in maintaining lofty ranking for their members. 
Their standards of training, codes of ethics, and mysterious prescriptions call 
forth public admiration. The clergy find support in Holy Writ for rank and 
stature. It is interesting to observe how the “we are but servants and brothers 
in the Lord’s vineyard” concept assumes modifications in its practical applica- 
tion. Social stature depends largely on one’s ancestry and is predetermined 
primarily by economic assets. 

Assuming that stature has been acquired and that the influencing is to 
begin, there are two fundamental rules to follow. The one is negative, and 
the other is positive. First, do not expose an opinion if it is a dramatic de- 
parture from conventional thought. A leader must remain attached to his 
people. For quick results it is wise to discern the direction of mass motion 
and then run ahead and shout. Deflection can be achieved if it is gradual. 
Second, the right (influential) people should be cultivated. This is accom- 
plished primarily with duck dinners, providing them with little jobs which 
appeal to them, and complimenting them. One of the world’s best invest- 
ments is a stack of readily available and frequently used government cards. 
A corsage can achieve dramatic results. People will say that they are not 
susceptible to such tactics, but the formula has been applied for centuries 
with almost perfect results. 

Having acquired stature and public confidence, it is then necessary to 
sponsor aggressively a program of civic improvement. Problems are not con- 
fined to New York, Chicago, St. Louis, or Los Angeles. Every small village 
has enough to keep a number of men and women occupied continuously. 

Citizenship is basically not measured in terms of kowtowing to the status 
quo and demonstrated indifference. It is evaluated in terms of the continuous 
pursuit of objectives dictated by high ideals. | HG. 
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Let's Not Lose Our Balance Is parental authority on the wane? 

. Are we rearing a “generation of 
brats”? These questions are raised by some who sharply criticize the modern 
methods of raising children. 

True, we note a marked change when we compare parent-child relation- 
ship today and formerly. A generation or two ago parental authority played 
a greater part in training and guiding children than it does today. Children 
learned early and in a practical way the meaning of the word obey — and, we 
are convinced, not to their detriment. 

Presently there is reason to assume that in many homes the exercise of 
parental authority has disappeared from the scene. Youngsters are permitted 
to have their own way early in life because their parents believe that in- 
hibitions strangle self-expression, which they regard necessary for a full and 
natural development of their children’s personalities. Evidences of parental 
laxity are noticed by teachers and jurists. The latter attribute the increasing 
juvenile delinquency in part to over-indulgent parents; and sociologists find 
that the filio-centric, or child-controlled, family has become a new type on 
the American scene. 

Recently a professor of psychiatry in an address before the American Med- 
ical Association sharply denounced the misguiding influence of modern litera- 
ture on child training. He went so far as to advise parents to substitute modern 
books on child guidance with the old-fashioned birch switches in order to 
stem the rearing of a “generation of brats.” 

It cannot be denied that presently there is a swing from the former rigid 
patriarchal atmosphere in the home, which left little sunshine in the period 
of childhood, to the other extreme of relinquishing parental control and per- 
mitting uninhibited conduct of their children. At the same time it is an un- 
warranted charge that the studies and findings of scholars in the area of child 
psychology are responsible for this deplorable trend. On the contrary, it 
seems reasonable to assume that if more parents would seriously concern them- 
selves with the findings and advice of those who are doing scholarly research 
work in the field of child development, they would learn the needs and tech- 
niques of intelligent guidance of their children, and many homes would be 
prevented from becoming nurseries of brats. 

Common sense militates against uninhibited, do-as-you-please conduct of 
immature children. Scripture recognizes the need of parental control in the 
family and enjoins it upon parents, but warns against its abuse: “Ye fathers, 
provoke not your children to wrath, but bring them up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord” (Eph.6:4). Although the Bible is not specifically 
a book on child psychology, it nevertheless supplies the Christian teacher with 
fundamental principles for child training; and as an educational leader in his 
congregation he finds in Holy Writ sound guidance for necessary counseling 
of parents. 
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Certification Tightenin The December 14, 1949, issue of Teacher 
S & Education and Professional Standards, the 


newsletter of the National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, carries a summary of new certification regulations in Mississippi, 
Oklahoma, Minnesota, Virginia, Connecticut, and Louisiana. This new legis- 
lation, in part proposed and in part already in effect, is additional evidence 
of the steady rise of standards for teacher education in all parts of our country. 
Regarding the Mississippi legislation the article says, “The new Mississippi 
regulations, in effect, establish five college years of preparation for standard 
certificates. 

“Certificates for elementary and secondary school teachers are of three 
categories: Class A, based on five years of preparation, term 10 years; Class B, 
based on four years of preparation, term 5 years; Class C, based on three 
years of preparation, term 2 years. The Class C category will be abolished 
after 1955. The regulations also establish five years of preparation as a pre- 
requisite for administrative certificates. Until September 1, 1953, a Class B 
Administrator’s Certificate will be issued on four years of preparation, but 
this certificate will be non-renewable.” Each of the teaching certificates may 
be renewed within the stipulated number of years by taking additional pro- 
fessional training in a specified number of semester hours. 

These new laws are further evidence of a steady trend in most of our 
States toward higher certification requirements. It happens that most of the 
States above mentioned do not have a significantly large number of our Lu- 
theran schools, but other States in which our schools are strongly represented 
already have similar regulations in force or on the law books. It is true that 
in some of these the laws do not apply to private and church schools. Yet 
we of the Church must be aware of what is happening about us and must 
answer some rather important questions in our own minds at least. Do we 
wish to have our average teacher below par in any State? Are we going to 
wait to raise our own educational standards until we are compelled to do so 
to preserve our schools? Can we meet the standard in the cities and larger 
towns where accreditation of our schools is already imperative? Is our Synod 
going to promote the production of substandard teachers in a terminal cur- 
riculum to meet emergency conditions without insisting that these sub- 
standard teachers advance their education systematically while in service? 
Is the individual teacher going to wait until Synod strongly urges him to 
advance his training before he takes advantage of the opportunities about 
him to do so? 

As we have repeatedly stated in this journal, many of our teachers, even 
some of those above middle age, have systematically exploited their oppor- 
tunities for advanced training and have fully met the standards of the com- 
munities and states in which they live. There are whole areas, however, in 
which the average teacher between the ages of thirty and fifty has not 
reached the Bachelor's level. There are many individuals in other areas where 
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extension and summer work is easily available who have never exposed them- 
selves to systematic advancement of their professional education. 

For over fifteen years Synod has through its Teachers Colleges provided 
summer sessions, extension centers, and correspondence work for our men 
and women in service. Hundreds have availed themselves of these services. 
In fact, the summer sessions at our two Teachers Colleges have rather consis- 
tently been larger than the regular college enrollments of these schools, until 
the dropping of the high school at River Forest made larger enrollments 
during the school year possible. 

What are your plans for this coming summer? Do they include two weeks, 
five weeks, six weeks, or nine weeks at Seward or River Forest? If not, have 
you considered your own personal needs and have you discussed them with 
your colleagues and your school board in order to arrange for a leave of 
absence and possible financial assistance if necessary? If you are a holder of 
a Bachelor’s degree, have you considered refresher courses as well as courses 
in fields new to you which have been added to the curriculum of our Teachers 
Colleges in recent years? If you find it impossible to be away for a full month 
or more, have you considered the many interesting and profitable workshops 
that will again be available? Have you recognized yourself as a vital part of 
the teaching force of our Church and realized that the over-all raising of 
standards will only be accomplished when you and hundreds like you take 
advantage of the training and fellowship and stimulation that come through 
summer school contact? A. K. 


A Progressive Teacher _ If you think the “Progressives” in education 


started recently with John Dewey or Kil- 
a Hundred Years Ago patrick, listen to this story from the school 


days of the famous Dwight L. Moody, which happened just about a hundred 
years ago: 

“In that school district there were two parties. One party said that boys 
could not possibly be controlled without the cane, and they kept a school- 
master who acted on their plan; the other party said they should be controlled 
by love. The struggle went on, and at last, on one election day, the first party 
was put out, and the other ruled in their stead. The boys said to each other 
that they were going to have a grand time that winter. There would be no 
more corporal punishment; they were going to be ruled by love. 

“The new teacher was a lady, and she opened the school with prayer. 
The boys hadn’t seen that done before, and they were impressed, especially 
when she prayed that she might have grace and strength to rule with love. 
School went on for several weeks, and they saw no rattan. 

“Dwight Moody, always the ringleader, was one of the first to break the 
rules. The teacher asked him to stay behind. He thought the cane was com- 
ing out again and was in a fighting mood. She took him alone, sat down, and 
began to talk to him kindly. That was worse than the cane. He did not 
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like it. She said: ‘I have made up my mind that if I cannot control the school 
by love, I will give it up. I will have no punishment. If you love me, try 
to keep the rules.’ 

“Love conquered him, and he became a firm ally of that teacher.” (The 
Shorter Life of Dwight L. Moody by Moody and Pitt. Chicago: The Moody 
Press, 153 Institute Place. 1900.) 

Perhaps the teachers in our Christian schools ought to have invented “Pro- 
gressive” teaching, kept it in bounds, and ennobled it. At any rate, dont 
throw out the good with the bad, thinking an “atheist” has “invented” child- 
centered teaching, and therefore there can be no good in it. 

Martin P. SIMON 


SHouLp Canby BE Sop 1n Pusiic ScHoots? — The New Jersey Nutrition 
Council believes that candy causes dental decay and wreaks havoc with chil- 
dren’s appetites. Therefore the Council urges that the sale of candy should 
be stopped in public schools. 

The New Jersey Council studied the opinions of national food and nutrition 
organizations. It decided that candy provides the medium in the mouth for the 
growth of acid-forming bacteria which attack protective tooth coverings. 

The sale of candy in public schools is particularly harmful because children 
cannot brush their teeth immediately after eating. 

The New Jersey Nutrition Council also believes that candy is used by 
children as a substitute for important foods. It satisfies appetites. As a result, 
children push away their vegetables and meat. 

The New Jersey Nutrition Council calls upon school administrators to study 
this problem “with the end in view of discontinuing the sale of candy in 
public schools.” 


Maxinc TEAcHING FELT. — The feltboard, a simple and effective tool for 
making learning easier and more lasting, is reported by Arthur C. Stenius of 
Wayne University in a recent issue of the Nation’s Schools. The device makes 
use of a well-known fact that pieces of some textile fabrics will adhere to other 
pieces of the same fabric when placed on them. Felt pieces are cut out by 
teachers and placed on boards covered with felt. The technique does away 
with tacks, pins, etc., and has the added advantage over bulletin boards and 
blackboards that the youngest elementary or pre-school tot can use it. 

Teachers who make use of feltboards report a variety of effective uses, 
says, Mr. Stenius. One instructor cut out words denoting prepositions — 
between, under, near, etc. —and standing by the board signified correct uses 
of the words by placing them at various points on a felt representation of 
a meadow scene. Another uses them for safety education, manipulating felt 
children, autos, and stoplights in crossing situations. Still another reported 
the feltboard came in handy for fractions, having children manipulate felt parts 
of the whole. — The Education Digest (October, 1949). 


Lire as WELL as Booxs.—To guide the present experiences of learners 
effectively, teachers must know life as well as books. They must learn as well 
as teach. They must be citizens as well as school teachers. — Paut J. MisnEr in 
NEA Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, Mental Health 
in the Classroom, p. 226. Thirteenth Yearbook. 


Must Christian Education Be Transmissive? 
ARNOLD C, MUELLER 


Progressive Religious Education has 
drawn a heavy black line through the 
word transmissive and has substituted 
the word creative. Extremists have 
reduced education to an “either or” 
alternative. If your teaching is trans- 
missive, it cannot be creative. 

This is an indictment of nearly all 
of the education of the past. It is said 
that education has been ineffective 
because its Brennpunkt, or focus, was 
materials rather than the child. Edu- 
cation is said to be creative when it 
centers in the child and helps the 
child toward a natural development 
of his powers. The aim of education 
is growth, in the purely naturalistic 
sense of course. The doctrine of 
original sin goes into the discard. Did 
not the devout William F. Foerster 
say that a man’s theory of education 
will be determined by his view of 
original sin? The advocate of creative 
education must get rid of this doctrine 
because it conflicts with his view of 
the nature of the child. Human beings 
are the product of evolution; hence 
sin in a strictly moral sense is a fallacy. 
Education proceeds on a naturalistic 
level, permitting no intervention of 
authority. The moment the teacher 
confronts the child with an authorita- 
tive statement of doctrine, he becomes 
authoritarian and ceases to be a crea- 
tive guide of children. What of the 
Bible? It ceases to be the source of 
truth, the norm of faith and life, and 
becomes a source book of religious 
experiences. Did not John Dewey say 
that knowledge results from reflective 
thinking? In that case it cannot be 
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drawn out of a book and transmitted 
to the heart. 

Anyone who looks beneath the sur- 
face readily perceives that the lining 
out of the word transmissive and sub- 
stitution of the word creative is dic- 
tated by antipathy to Biblical doc- 
trine, not by psychological need or 
pedagogical principle. The charge of 
anti-intellectualism, leveled against 
progressive education in general, is 
well founded. This anti-intellectual- 
ism, carried over into the field of re- 
ligious education, is the more danger- 
ous, because it undermines the very 
foundations of the Christian faith. 
The advocates of creative education 
do not like the doctrine of original 
sin; they do not like the doctrine of 
the vicarious atonement; they do not 
like any of the fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity. They have risen in 
rebellion against God and His holy 
Word. “Yea, hath God said?” queried 
the Tempter when trying to shake 
the faith of Eve and fill her soul with 
doubt. “Don’t be silly,” exclaims the 
naturalistic teacher, “God has not 
spoken to men in and through the 
Bible!” 

When we look at the Old Testa- 
ment passages dealing with instruc- 
tion, we find that they consistently 
call for transmissive teaching, Deut. 
6:6 ff.; 11:18-19; 31:11-13; Ex. 10:2. 
We are still waiting for evidence to 
show that transmissive education must 
necessarily lack the element of crea- 
tivity. We have in the strong Chris- 
tian personalities the Church has 
produced an evidence that transmis- 
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sive education can be creative, for no 
one can deny that an education that 
builds strong positive personalities is 
creative. However outmoded trans- 
mission may appear to some, the Lord 
of Wisdom prescribed it as the method 
through which He is pleased to en- 
lighten sinners with the truth and give 
them saving faith and the motivation 
for a holy walk with God. 

No one will deny that much of the 
Church’s religious instruction has 
been formal and ineffective. But is 
not this true of much of the education 
of the schools regardless of the Jabel 
it has borne? We might observe that 
the method God prescribed to Moses 
was only modestly effective among the 
Israelites. The Lord, however, did not 
line out the word transmissive and 
tell the leaders of the nation to sub- 
stitute creative teaching in its stead. 
The failure of transmission to bear 
fruit was not due to the method, but 
to the human heart, which, since the 
Fall, is “deceitful above all things and 
desperately wicked” (Hebrew: incur- 
ably sick). It is within the power of 
every human being to reject the 
remedy God has provided for the 
cleansing of the depraved heart. To 
the extent that men allow the remedy 
to work it works creatively, purifying 
and sanctifying the sinner’s whole 
being. 

Nowhere in Scripture is transmis- 
sive teaching so emphatically urged 
as in Psalm 78. Here is a magnificent 
piece of literature which Bible read- 
ers tend. to skip or read hurriedly. 
Every teacher of the Word should 
read the 72 verses thoughtfully once 
a month and as often as he becomes 
discouraged with transmission and is 
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tempted to castigate the children with 
the scourge of the Law. Psalm 78 is 
an historical Psalm. The poet reviews 
the story of God’s goodness to Israel 
—the plagues of Egypt, the crossing 
of the Red Sea, the manna, quails, 
and water from the rock. Into this. 
bright picture the writer throws some 
ugly shadows —Israel’s ingratitude, 
unbelief, and disobedience, which ob- 
liged Jehovah to punish them again 
and again. 

After we have read the Psalm, we 
understand the ringing summons of 
the Psalmist: “Give ear, O my people, 
to my Law,” etc. He speaks as a 
prophet; therefore he says his words 
have the authority of a divine law 
which cannot be ignored with im- 
punity. The people are to “incline 
their ears,” listen earnestly to what 
he has to tell them. He will utter 
“parables” and “dark sayings” (rid- 
dles). He means to say that the story 
of God’s goodness and Israel’s wicked- 
ness is more than a story. Concealed 
within the story is a most significant 
truth. If the people love and serve 
God, He will bless them. If they are 
unbelieving and disobedient like their 
fathers, God will punish them. 

Read verses 8 to 6, and note how 
the writer, as with so many hammer 
blows, drives home the idea of trans- 
mission: “that they should make them 
known to their children; that the gen- 
eration to come might know them... 
who should arise and declare them 
to their children.” With the history of 
God’s dealings he links the giving of 
the Commandments, which are a “tes- 
timony,” or witness, to God’s char- 
acter and perfections. In the Books 
of Moses, story and precept are inter- 
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woven, and the whole shows who 
the true God is, what His will is, and 
how He deals with the righteous who 
obey and with the wicked who dis- 
obey. It is this story and these pre- 
cepts that the Israelites are to trans- 
mit to children and children’s chil- 
dren. 

The inspired penman also gives the 
aim, or purpose, of such unceasing 
transmission: “That they might set 
their hope in God and not forget the 
works of God, but keep His Com- 
mandments” etc. God’s purpose in His 
program of transmissive education has 
not changed since it was revealed for 
the first time. Through the telling of 
the story of God’s wonderful works 
and the revealment of His Word, men, 
‘ women, and children are to be led to 
put their trust in God; they are to live 
a holy life according to His Com- 
mandments; they are to enjoy His 
favor and fellowship now and eter- 
nally. 

The Israelites were saved and sanc- 
tified through faith in the promised 
Savior. We are living in the time of 
the fulfillment of the promise. By His 
active and passive obedience, Christ, 
the Son of God, has redeemed all men 
from sin and eternal punishment, and 
we are justified by faith in the Re- 
deemer. We, the believers of the New 
Testament era, are to transmit to our 
generation the story of God’s wonder- 
ful works in behalf of Israel, and the 
magnalia Dei, the great redemptive 
works of God in Christ, through which 
He procured man’s deliverance from 
sin, death, and eternal condemnation. 
If transmission were neglected for one 
generation, we would be unaware of 
God’s wonderful works. 


MUST CHRISTIAN EDUCATION BE TRANSMISSIVE? 
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The Old Testament was a period of 
preparation, the New Testament is the 
time of the Church’s expansion. Christ 
is a “Light to lighten the nations” as 
well as “the Glory of His people 
Israel.” In harmony with the many 
glorious mission promises of the Old 
Testament, Christ, just before His 
ascension, gave the Great Missionary 
and Great Education Commission: 
“In going, disciple all nations, bap- 
tizing them . . . teaching them.. .” 
(Matt. 28:18-20). So the New Testa- 
ment Church is to have a program of 
evangelism by means of which it en- 
deavors to reach the people of all na- 
tions, and a program of Christian 
education by means of which it may 
transmit the message of the Word to 
those within the fold and to those 
brought in through missionary enter- 
prise. The Church of the New Testa- 
ment is to be a “missionating” Church 
and a teaching Church. Wherever one 
or the other of these is forgotten or 
slighted, God’s saving purpose will 
not be fully realized. The charge to 
educate is given to parents and to the 
Church. Parents are to instruct and 
train their children, and the Church is 
to inaugurate a program of Christian 
education. 

There is one thing the opponents 
of the transmissive method overlook, 
the fact that the Holy Spirit performs 
His blessed work in the human heart 
through the Word that is being trans- 
mitted. The Word is a means of grace. 
The Word carries the truths God has 
commanded us to transmit to children 
and children’s children. Believing 
teachers know how mightily the Holy 
Spirit has wrought upon their own 
hearts through the Word. They have 
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no doubt that the Holy Spirit, operat- 
ing through the Word, changes the 
attitudes and behavior of the children. 
The Word itself is a creative force, 
and the Holy Spirit, using the Word 
as a means, is the creative agent. 

Teaching is to bear fruit; it is to be 
functional, we are told. Now, believ- 
ing teachers know that it is not in 
their own power to convert and sanc- 
tify the children. Their task is to 
transmit the message of the Word as 
effectively as they can; the results they 
must leave to the Holy Spirit. The 
children they teach have the same 
wicked hearts as the Israelites of old. 
Some will yield to the influence of 
the Spirit, others will not. Some will 
believe, then fall away and become 
sons of perdition. Others will fall 
away and tarry long in the “far coun- 
try,” estranged from their Maker and 
Redeemer; but the seed of the Word, 
sown in their hearts, will bear fruit 
after the individual has by bitter ex- 
perience learned the truth of the 
words: “Be sure your sins will find 
you out.” 

Now the question: “Must Christian 
education be transmissive?” There is 
only one answer to the question, an 
emphatic YES! 

But in demanding transmissive edu- 
cation we insist that the “either or” 
alternative is unfair and misleading. 
The only creative teaching we have 
condemned is that which would 
“form” human beings on a naturalistic 
basis. We have intimated that trans- 
missive teaching can and should be 
creative. Christian teaching is of poor 
quality if it consists of mere external 
transmission. Spurgeon, the noted 
London preacher, spoke as a “dying 
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man to dying men” and with the ur- 
gency of a person who cries out to 
rescue people in a burning building. 
Christian teachers should visualize 
and vitalize their instruction; they 
should ever be improving and per- 
fecting their method, so as to present 
the message of the Word in a manner 
calculated to modify attitudes and 
behavior and set the children to “run- 
ning” the way of God’s Command- 
ments, Ps. 119:32. Not without reason 
does the Apostle call the Word the 
“sword of the Spirit”; not without 
reason does he say the “Word of God 
is living and effective and sharper 
than any two-edged sword” (Heb. 
4:12). To handle the Word well, calls 
for preparation, painstaking prepara- 
tion. It does not call for the repudia- 
tion of the transmissive method, but 
for a sharpening of the method. There- 
fore the charge of Jehovah is as fresh 
and up to date today as when He ut- 
tered it centuries ago on the plains of 
Moab: “And these words, which I 
command thee this day, shall be in 
thine heart, and thou shalt teach them 
diligently unto thy children” (Deut. 
6:6-7). The presence and power of 
the Word “in the heart” will guarantee 
transmission that is creative in its 
results, 

It is to be feared that too many of 
our Christian teachers have been 
seeking for the remedy of weak trans- 
mission in books on psychology. The 
time they should be devoting to the 
study of the Scriptures, they have 
spent in trying to shape discordant 
psychological views into a consistent 
pattern for the classroom in a Chris- 
tian school. Our teachers should 
realize that they are above all teach- 
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ers of the Word. As such they are to | 


be students of the Word. They need 
to be told again that the Word itself 
is creative. It is the mightiest teach- 
ing instrument, the mightiest trans- 
forming force in the world. There is 
the Law, which Saint Paul says “kills.” 
Here is creativity in a negative way. 
There is the Gospel, which quickens 
with saving faith, which floods the 
human heart with love, which moti- 
. vates for a holy life according to the 
Commandments. The best Christian 
teacher is not the man who has read 
fifty books on psychology, but the man 
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who with the Law penetrates the 
heart with the conviction of sin, and 
with the Gospel comforts the child 
with the assurance of divine forgive- 
ness, and stimulates him to carry on 
the struggle against sin and to co- 
operate with the Holy Spirit in His 
blessed work of sanctification. Our 
Church has need of teachers who are 
mighty in the Scriptures and who can 
rightly divide the Word of truth. 
Such teachers will transmit the crea- 
tive Word of God in an inspiring 
manner, and the results will be in 
evidence. 


LoyaLty OaTus QuESTIONED. — Twenty-six States require loyalty oaths from 


teachers and other public employees. 


Whether any of these State provisions would be endorsed by the courts is 


a big question now. The shroud of doubt has been cast on them by the action 
of the New York State Supreme Court which outlawed the Feinberg law. 
Because this ruling follows so closely similar decisions in Maryland and New 
Jersey, the validity of oaths, if challenged in the courts, is on shaky ground. 

The Feinberg law, enacted early in 1949, directed the New York Board 
of Regents to compile and publish a list of “subversive organizations.” Mem- 
bership in any of them became “prima facie evidence of disqualification for 
appointment in the public schools of the State.” 

The law was immediately challenged by the N. Y. Communist Party, which 
was largely affected by the law. 

A ruling by Supreme Court Justice Harry E. Schirick held the Feinberg 
law unconstitutional because, he claimed, it is a legislative act which inflicts 
punishment without a judicial trial. 


Concress Looks AT THE Poor. — Families earning less than $2,000 a year 
are a drag on the nation’s economy but could be aided through education 
and vocational training. So declared the Congressional Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, following a study on how to maintain full employment and 
an even-keel economy. 

The Committee found that one fourth of the nation’s families earn $2,000 
or less. “They have been left behind in the economic progress of America,” the 
Committee stated. : 

The low-income families are composed of several groups, each presenting 
a separate problem and requiring a separate solution. Yet education and train- 
ing could help all of them. 

About a third of our poor live on farms. Another large group are composed 
of impoverished aged. Unskilled laborers are the hard core of the urban low- 
income group. Negroes, without training and education, make up about one 
eighth of the entire group. Broken families, usually headed by women, total 
1.3 million. Finally, there are the disabled and the non-earners, the latter 
probably destined to remain unproductive. But for the most of the 10,000,000 
families, education and training is the answer in the opinion of the Committee. 


An Unforgettable Teacher 


Won. A. KRAMER 


Stories about unforgettable char- 
acters are popular today. Here is one 
about an unforgettable Lutheran 
teacher. 

The occasion was a visit in the 
home of a teacher who was in charge 
of Grades Five and Six in a Lutheran 
elementary school. He had been in 
office some thirty years or more, but 
seemed ten years younger than his 
actual age. His family consisted of 
a gracious wife and four grown chil- 
dren. I had known the name of this 
teacher for several years, but had 
never met the man. 

We had talked family and shop for 
a while, when my host suddenly gave 
the conversation a new turn. 

“Do you know what I think?” he 
said. “We teachers are in danger of 
complaining too much. You can ex- 
pect some of that, of course, for every 
profession and every business has it. 
It feels good to get your gripes off 
your chest. It’s human nature, 
I guess. But some of us have fol- 
lowed the example of public school 
teachers in complaining about our 
status, about salaries, about misbe- 
having pupils, and about unco- 
operative parents until we have 
actually harmed the cause of the 
Kingdom.” 

“That’s interesting,” I said. “What 
makes you think so?” 

“Take my case, for instance,” he 
said. “I haven't the slightest reason 
for complaint, but every reason to 
be happy, contented, and thankful. 
My congregation seems to appre- 
ciate my services, they show every 


kindness to me and my family, and 
they support me in every possible 
way. You ought to see the parents 
of my pupils discuss the problems of 
child training on our parents’ nights. 
They want to do the right thing, that 
is, most of them, and they appreciate 
such help or suggestions as I can 
give them. They expect the pastor 
and me to discuss good home train- 
ing of children with them, and they 
honestly try to co-operate with the 
school.” 

“That sounds as if you enjoy your 
work,” I said. 

“I do,” he answered. “So much so 
that if I had to choose a calling to- 
day, I would again decide to teach in 
a Lutheran school. For the person 
who wants to do something for God 
and humankind, there is no better 
choice. I have seen the Word of God 
take such powerful hold on the hearts 
of children and of young people and 
adults whom I also teach on occa- 
sion, there just isn’t anything that I'd 
rather be than a Christian teacher.” 

“You also receive an adequate 
salary, I take it?” I half said and half 
questioned. 

“Yes and no,” he answered slowly. 
“You know that I sent two of my 
sons through college, and that was 
hard. One is a teacher and one a 
pastor. Sometimes we didn’t know 
how the needs would be met, be- 
cause we have a fairly large family 
— but we made out. My good wife 
knows how to make a little money go 
a long way. My salary is considerably 
less than that of public school teach- 
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ers in this city who have taught as 
long as I have, but it is also more 
than that of some of the members of 


my congregation, and I can say that 


I have had a steady income. I have 
never been out of work. Some years 
ago I had to undergo a serious opera- 
tion during the middle of the school 
year, and I was out of the classroom 
for six weeks. But my salary went 
on. Even as far as a Lutheran teach- 
ers salary is concerned, there are 
compensations, because it isn’t cut off 
right away when something happens 
to you.” 

“That is interesting to hear, and 
I am glad you say so,” I said. “But 
what about those compensations? 
Evidently you think there are other 
compensations besides salary. Your 
emphasis on the word even indi- 
cates that.” 

“Aw, go on,” he said, “don’t try to 
lead me on like that. You know what 
I mean. But I am ready to tell you 
just exactly how I feel about this 
business of teaching.” 

“That’s what I want to hear, 
though I think I have a pretty good 
idea by now,” I said. 

“Well, let me tell you,” he went on. 
“T thank God every day that I am a 
Christian teacher, a Lutheran teacher, 
if you please. As a teacher I find not 
only the hearts of my congregation 
members, but also the hearts of many 
people in the community open to me. 
They know that I love children and 
that I want to see every child a 
Christian. They respect me for that, 
even if some of them do not seem to 
consider Christian faith and life as 
necessary as I do. But I can talk to 
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them, and they listen. Some of them 
trust their children to me, which 
I consider a greater honor than if 
they put me in charge of their money 
or jewels. They think that I can con- 
tribute something to their children’s 
development, and by God’s grace 
I can with the tool of His Word, 
which He supplies. 

“Most people in the congregation, 
I am sure, and many in the com- 
munity understand perfectly that 
I am more than a teacher of reading, 
arithmetic, or history. A child came 
to me one day and said, ‘Do you 
know what my mother said?’ ‘What 
did she say? I asked. “My mother 
said you are just like a daddy to us 
children.’ That remark still makes me 
feel good when I think of it. That’s 
what I try to be while the children 
are under my care, a Christian father. 
It pays off in the confidence and 
Christian growth of the children. 
God lets me see it sometimes, espe- 
cially when I need it most. God has 
wonderful ways of encouraging a 
Christian teacher, just as He has 
ways of taking him down a notch 
when he gets too sure of himself.” 

“Your words make me feel warm 
inside,” I said. “You speak right out 
of my heart. But you also make me 
feel very small. It’s an inspiration 
just to listen to you.” 

“Don't think that I never get dis- 
couraged,” he went on. “My old 
Adam sometimes threatens to get the 
best of me, and at times I am afraid 
he will win out. But it is just then 
that the everlasting arms of God fold 
under me and hold me close and sure. 
Then the joy in my work returns, and 
by God’s grace I go on in faith, 
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courageously and confidently. God 
has given me a wonderful grace. 
I can pick up almost any Scripture 
reading or hymn, and the reading of 
it will seem to fit my particular case 
and buoy me up. I can’t marvel 
enough at the wonders of our won- 
derful God.” 

I nodded. With such men in charge 
of God’s work on earth, I thought, 
the Church must prosper. 

“Oh, there’s another thing I want 
to mention,” he went on. “Quite a 
number of boys and girls from our 
congregation have studied and are 
studying to become teachers. I am 
grateful for that.” 

“Yes, grateful,” I said, “and, next to 
God, you are the chief cause of it. 
A man can’t feel about teaching God’s 
Word the way you do without radiat- 
ing enthusiasm and inducing some 
others to follow the same calling.” 

“Perhaps so, perhaps not, but that 
is neither here nor there. It’s the 
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children that count. And if a teacher 
feels right about them, the work of 
Christian teaching is bound to be 
a joy. I can honestly say that I have 
never regretted that I entered my 
calling. It’s a joy, that’s about all 
I can say. God has been very good 
to me and to my family, too, while 
I have been a bungling and unworthy 
servant at best.” 

“Yes, a sinner like all of us, but 
a sinner who cast himself upon God 
with all his spiritual, temporal, and 
professional needs — a wise and a 
faithful servant who listened to God 
and was successful because of it.” 

“Don't say that” —. 

I went home that night, hopeful 
and strong. I couldn't sleep for joy 
and gratitude. I got out of bed and 
wrote this account, not exact in all 
its words, but in all its substance. 

In the hands of God and of teachers 
like that, the Christian education of 
our children is in good hands. 


Gweons’ OFFER REJECTED. — In reply to the offer of the Gideons to give 
117,000 Bibles to the school children of Detroit, the board of education passed 
a unanimous resolution to “express its thanks but decline the offer.” A. Douglas 
Jamieson, member of the board and formerly its president, explained that ac- 
ceptance would be unwise “because the version offered is acceptable only to 
some religious groups and its distribution would lead to unfortunate contro- 
versies which would disturb the harmonious religious atmosphere of the com- 
munity.” At an earlier board meeting, Arthur Dondineau, superintendent of 
schools, had stated that his objection to accepting the offer was based on the 
fact that the King James Version is a “sectarian publication.” There was little 
discussion of the matter in religious circles of the community. — The Christian 


Century, December 7, 1949. 


UrceEs Dovs.inc or ExPENpDITURE For Epucation. — Benjamin Fine, educa- 
tion editor of the New York Times, was the speaker at the November town 
hall forum at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in Troy. He urged the United 
States to double its expenditure for education, terming education “our best 
defense.” Forecasting that 10 million more children will be in schools 10 years 
from now than are at present enrolled, Mr. Fine said that at least one million 
more elementary teachers will be required but that at the present rate of train- 
ing only 200,000 will be available. He declared that the nation needs to spend 
$10 billion for new school buildings in the next decade. — The Christian Cen- 


tury, December 14, 1949. 


Do You Know Your Pupils? 


Pau T, LuUEBKE 


A teacher who lives with a group of 
children day after day gets to know 
his pupils. But what, specifically, does 
the teacher know about the social 
status of each pupil? “He’s a quiet 
boy,” or, “She’s a born leader,” or, 
“Nobody seems to like him.” Such 
generalizations might continue end- 
lessly. Understanding patterns of 
“likes” and “dislikes” among _ class 
members is to know the pupils to a 
much higher degree and can be of 
inestimable value to the teacher as an 
aid in the improvement of group work 
techniques and of mental health con- 
ditions. Such patterns of attraction 
and rejection may be discovered and 
analyzed by means of sociometric 
testing. However, “sociometric test- 
ing is a sharp tool, and as such it must 
be used with care. Particularly is this 
true of the manner in which scores 
and diagrams are treated. Under no 
circumstances should they be released 
indiscriminately. Data . . . should be 
divulged only to such persons as are 
professionally entitled to see them. 
The strictest confidence should be ob- 
served in respect to the individuals 
who have participated in a school 
study project.” + 

Members of the writer’s class of 
nearly 50 fourth and fifth graders co- 
operated in a series of sociometric 
tests during the 1948—49 school year. 
The pupils were not a neighborhood 
group. They came, rather, from a 
widely dispersed area comprising 
much of Detroit’s east side and 
suburbs. 


1 Manual for Obtaining and Diagram- 
ming Sociometric Data (Detroit: College 
Study in Intergroup Relations), p. 8. 
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The September enrollment of 49 de- 
creased by June to 47 —10 girls and 
12 boys in the fourth grade and 
11 girls and 14 boys in the fifth. The 
ages (in June) ranged from 109 to 
125 months, with a median of 119 in 
the fourth grade;? and from 122 to 
150 months, with a median of 123 in 
the fifth grade. In the fourth grade 
the median I.Q. was 111 (range: 
89-139), in the fifth, 115 (range: 
93-139). The Detroit Alpha Intel- 
ligence Test was used to determine 
I. Q. 

The test, administered three times 
during the school year — early in Oc- 
tober, in January, and in June — called 
for the answers to the following ques- 
tions: 

1. Who is your best friend? (Any- 
where, not necessarily in this class- 
room, although he may be.) 

2. Who is your best friend in the 
classroomP 

8. With whom would you like most 
to play? 

4, With whom would you like most 
to work? 

5. Whom would you most like to have 
sit beside you? 

6. Whom do you like least in the 
classroom? 

7. With whom would you like least 
to play? 

8. With whom would you like least 
to work? 

9. Whom would you least like to have 
sit beside you? 

Instructions were given to write 

down one or more persons for each 
question, or none at all, as desired. 


2 One pupil, aged 152 months (Sep- 
tember), I. Q. 66, transferred from the 4th 
grade to a special school in October. 
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Figure 1. Pattern of Favorable Choices (June) 


The first question was expanded to in- 
clude anyone at all in the belief that 
the child’s best friends are not neces- 
sarily within the classroom, particu- 
larly in a situation in which the chil- 
dren are residents of many neighbor- 
hoods and seldom see each other ex- 
cept in school. While a number men- 
tioned neighborhood friends as “best 
friends,” in most cases these were 
pupils who were chosen by several of 
their classmates on one or more of 
the questions. Thus, the classroom 
isolates probably also tend to be 
isolates in their respective neighbor- 
hoods. 

All responses were given equal 
weight and charted together, answers 
to the first five questions representing 
favorable responses (Fig.1) and the 
last four representing negative re- 
sponses, or rejections (Fig.2). They 
were grouped together on the assump- 
tion that in each response a different 


type of social choice is involved, so 
that the total picture should be more 
accurate than any one item taken 
separately.’ Because of the Scriptural 
admonition to love all people, most of 
the pupils were reluctant to respond 
to the last four questions. It was ex- 
plained that while Christian pupils 
ought hate or dislike no classmate, 
there nevertheless remained some 


3 This procedure is one of several which 
might have been employed. “Sociometry 
of School Groups,” pp. 171—84 in H. J. Otto, 
Elementary School Organization and Ad- 
ministration (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1944), gives an overview of 
the field of sociometry in the elementary 
school. Of a more practical nature is a 
short mimeographed pamphlet: Manual for 
Obtaining and Diagramming Sociometric 
Data (8 pages). It is available at a nom- 
inal cost from Dr. Lloyd A. Cook, College 
Study in Intergroup Relations, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Mich. Further information 
can be found in various recent books and 
periodicals in the field of educational so- 
ciology. 
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Figure 2. Pattern of Rejections (June) 


whose company might seem less de- TABLE II. FREQUENCY 
sirable. OF NEGATIVE RESPONSES 
The figures in the tables below rep-  nejertsa PAR PRC ance ales hla 
resent the frequency of pupils receiv- ~ 28 0 0 1 
ing various numbers of positive and — a = = 
negative choices on the three tests. 23 1 0 0 
TABLE I. FREQUENCY 19 0 0 1 
OF FAVORABLE RESPONSES = 4 
cheaen ieee Senders hits June 16 1 0 0 
15 0 1 0 15 0 0 0 
14 0 0 0 14 0 1 1 
13 0 0 1 13 0 0 0 
12 0 0 ii 12 1 0 0 
11 1 1 0 ll 0 0 0 
10 i 2 1 10 0 0 0 
9 1 8 2 9 0 0 2 
8 1 0 8 8 1 0 1 
Th 8 3 2 cd 1 2 2 
6 0 1 0 6 8 2 2 
5 2 3 2 5 2 2 0 
4 7 3 5 4 0 2 0 
8 8 fé 5 3 5 3 5 
2 6 ib 6 2 9 2 5 
1 11 5 8 1 7 15 11 
0 8 12 11 0 17 17 16 
Total 49 48 47 =‘ Total 49 48 47 
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Those scoring highest in Table I 
correspond generally to the pupils 
scoring lowest in Table II. This is 
also evident from comparison of the 
sociograms (Figs.1 and 2).4 The 
“popular stars” invariably were of 
better than average intelligence and 
excelled in academic as well as other 
activities. It does not follow, however, 
that intelligence is the factor which 
determines popularity or acceptance 
in the group. K. Y., for example, who 
was rejected by 28 fellow pupils 
(Fig. 2), had an I. Q. of 128. The re- 
jectees, however, whatever their in- 
telligence, generally performed poorly 
in academic and other activities, or 
they had other personality traits which 
rendered them undesirable to many 
classmates. 

There appeared to be no prejudice 
concerning religious affiliation. Only 
one of those rejected by numerous 
classmates was an “outsider,” and she 
(L. D.) was rejected for obvious per- 
sonality reasons rather than because 
of religious persuasion. Likewise, 
there were no relationships noticeably 
based upon economic status. Eco- 
nomic differences among members of 
the group were generally slight and 
seldom apparent. 

The pupils were generally “grade 
conscious,” only 14 (October), 13 (Jan- 
uary ), and 16 choices (June — Fig. 1) 


4 Because of space limitations, only the 
final (June) set of sociograms is included. 
Similar charts were plotted on the basis of 
the data obtained in October and January. 
In Fig. 1, as far as possible, the “popular 
stars” were placed toward the center, with 
rejections generally placed near the perim- 
eter. In Fig. 2, because of the unavoidable 
maze of lines, the “rejectees” were spread 
out over the page, with the others inter- 
spersed. 
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crossing the grade line. Of those, 
only 7, 3, and 8 choices respectively 
were “downward,” i.e., fifth graders 
choosing fourth graders. An examina- 
tion of the October “downward” 
choices revealed that six of the seven 
who made such choices were new 
pupils in the school. They were there- 
fore unfamiliar with the two-grade- 
per-room arrangement, and felt free 
to choose anyone in the room. This 
apparently was borne out by the fact 
that by January there were only three 
such choices. Thereafter, however, the 
oneness of the group was emphasized 
by the teacher, both verbally and by 
means of activity wherever possible. 
The eight “downward” choices in June 
seemed to indicate the gradual in- 
tegration of the group, perhaps as a 
result of this emphasis. 

With regard to negative responses, 
or rejections, the grade line was no 
barrier. 39, 26, and 39 rejections 
crossed the grade line with no signifi- 
cant difference upward or downward. 

As is characteristic of children of 
this age, there were few favorable 
choices from one sex to the other, the 
numbers being 7, 9, and 8 respectively 
in the three tests. S. I. was consistenly 
chosen by one or several of the E. E.- 
R. M.-A. Y.-L. N.-L. D. clique, prob- 
ably because of his willingness to 
co-operate in any and all of their 
numerous “dramatic” activities. An in- 
teresting relationship was the con- 
sistently mutual relationship between 
N. R. and T. N., who openly admitted 
that they were boy and girl friends. 

Cliques were based upon mutual in- 
terests of the members, but they did 
not appear to be closed groups. Any- 
one who displayed interest and ability 
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in the particular field of activity was 
admitted, as evidenced by R. N.’s en- 
trance into the predominant fifth 
grade “athletic” clique. He enrolled 
in the school on the day the first test 
was administered and hence was 
chosen, and probably out of courtesy, 
by only one classmate. It soon be- 
came apparent that he excelled in all 
sports and was thereupon admitted to 
the clique, as evidenced by the Jan- 
uary sociogram, rising to such heights 
that by June he was vying with D. R. 
for leadership of the group (Fig. 1). 

Isolates tended to make numerous 
choices (S. N. in Fig. 1 chose seven dif- 
ferent classmates), indicating a desire 
to be accepted anywhere. They sel- 
dom resorted to choosing members of 
their families as “best friends.” 

That these data were valuable for 
the development of better group work 
techniques became increasingly ap- 
parent to the writer through their use. 
Evidence that sociometric data can be 
profitably used as an aid to the im- 
provement of mental health condi- 
tions can be tendered by means of 
several individual cases. The first de- 
scribes how sociometric data were 
used to effect a change in schools to 
the benefit of the pupil. 

Don, age 12 years, 8 months, I. Q. 66, 
was a member of the 4th grade in Sep- 
tember. Three years retarded, he was 
large and obese, had poor muscular co- 
ordination, and hence frequently acci- 
dentally hurt classmates during play. His 
parents being members of the church 
which maintains the school, he could not 
be transferred to another school without 
their consent, and they refused to rec- 
ognize his failing to the extent that they 
would allow his placement in a special 
school. Statements that he was extremely 
poorly adjusted and unhappy were met 
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by the parents with the argument that 
his classmates were friendly to him, and 
more understanding than others might 
be, because these children received re- 
ligious training. 

The first sociogram showed that Don 
was chosen by only one classmate, this 
being a pupil enrolled the morning of 
the test, who happened to sit beside him. 
Twenty-three pupils rejected him, in- 
cluding four of the five whom he chose 
as best friends. Obviously an isolate 
who could never adjust to the group in 
spite of a Christian environment, his par- 
ents consented to place him in a special 
school only after observation of these 
data together with other records. 

The sociogram served as the ulti- 
mate factor which permitted Don to 
be placed into a school environment 
more conducive to desirable mental 
health conditions for him. Without 
this “proof” of the feelings of class- 
mates, the parents continued to be- 
lieve that the religious tenor of the 
school would miraculously cause all 
children to be friendly and sym- 
pathetic. 

Another case concerns twin boys 
whose individual problems were so 
similar that they warrant treatment 
together. It will serve to illustrate the 
use of the sociometric test as a device 
for assisting isolates to break into the 
group. While the basic problems are 
far deeper than can be solved in the 
classroom, conditions were somewhat 
improved through the use of socio- 
metric data. 

Steve (S.N.) and Norman (N.N.), 
I.Q.’s 107 and 125 respectively, were 
fraternal twins, aged 8 years, 11 months, 
and in the fourth grade. Ten years 
younger than their nearest sibling, they 
were born when their parents were in 
the middle forties. Both were small and 
frail and extremely withdrawn. In spite 
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of above average intelligence, Norman 
was nearly a year retarded in achieve- 
ment, and Steve, of average intelligence, 
nearly two years. Neither would volun- 
teer to speak and seldom spoke even if 
spoken to directly, except in inaudible 
monosyllables. They were in the class, 
but not part of it. They passed by un- 
noticed by their classmates, bothering no 
one and being bothered, in turn, by no 
one. 

Chosen by no classmates and rejected 
by none, Steve and Norman made nearly 
identical choices, both choosing all five 
members of the fourth grade athletic 
clique (T. N.N. H.-S. L-N. S.-D. N.). 
Heretofore Steve and Norman had al- 
ways been silent spectators at various 
sports activities, and responded to the 
teacher’s encouragement to participate 
with, “Don’t wanna.” After talking with 
members of the clique individually and 
collectively, the teacher gained assurance 
of their co-operation (and secrecy). Steve 
and Norman were thereupon invited by 
these leaders to participate. No convinc- 
ing was necessary, and the clique mem- 
bers co-operated beautifully for some 
time, giving them their “bats,” making 
numerous allowances, often holding up 
the game to give Steve and Norman extra 
instructions, and so forth. Things pro- 
gressed well until Nat (N.H.) angrily 
denounced Steve for having dropped 
several flies, whereupon Steve quietly re- 
tired from the game. Nat’s fellow clique 
members berated him and asked Steve 
to return, but he “didn’t wanna.” Nor- 
man, however, continued to play and on 
one occasion was the third person chosen 
in a new “choose-up.” 

While neither twin was sufficiently “in” 
to be chosen in subsequent sociometric 
tests, particularly Norman was affected 
by the kind opportunity given by his 
idols, who co-operated in varying degrees 
throughout most of the school year. 


The causes of the difficulties, as in- 
dicated, were deep-seated, and it is 
doubtful whether they could be prop- 
erly adjusted without professional 
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help. The sociometric test, however, 
was helpful in ascertaining with 
whom they wished to associate. Op- 
portunity for acceptance into the 
group was afforded. The members of 
the co-operating clique no doubt also 
benefited. As a result they appeared 
to be more tolerant and more willing 
to help others overcome difficulties. 

Occasionally helpful information 
other than direct identity of desired 
friends is uncovered, as illustrated in 
the following: 


Neil (N. Y.), aged 9 years, 9 months, 
I. Q. 102, had been enrolled in no less 
than five schools in the six terms since 
his enrollment in kindergarten. In each 
case the “type of children” in the school 
were “definitely inferior,” or the school 
was consistently “prejudiced against our 
Neil.” Neil was extremely belligerent 
and sulked if not given his own way. He 
was chosen by none and rejected by five 
in October. Characteristically, he made 
no favorable choices, stating, “I don’t like 
anyone in this school or around my 
house.” He made eight negative choices, 
choosing Dan (D. R.) and Martin (M. Z.) 
four times each. While his relations had 
been poor with all his classmates, he had 
apparently had better and more frequent 
relations with these two boys than with 
anyone else. Careful inquiry eventually 
revealed that these were his avowed 
“enemies” because they ridiculed the 
idea that he himself owned rather elabo- 
rate woodworking equipment. “They 
think that I’m lying, and I’m not!” He 
was not only the owner of a workbench 
and simple tools, but had also been sup- 
plied with electric drill, jigsaw, sanding 
machine, lathe, ete., by parents who at- 
tempted to bribe him for his affections. 
This was obviously a situation difficult 
for classmates to believe. Upon the 
teacher’s suggestion that several desks 
needed resurfacing, Neil begged to be 
allowed to do the job in order to “show 
those guys.” It was the two “unbelievers” 
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whom Neil chose as his assistants, one of 
whom (Dan) subsequently became such 
a close friend that in June the favorable 
choice was mutual. 

It was the sociometric data which 
educed action that might not have 
been evoked without it. Neil, while 
still grossly unadjusted in many re- 
spects, had at least made a beginning 
at adjustment. 

The above cases indicate that the 
sociometric test can be used effec- 
tively as a means toward the improve- 
ment of mental health conditions. It 
is not, however, the answer to every 
teacher’s prayer which will end all 
mental health and group work prob- 
lems. It is a valuable device for ascer- 
taining pupil relationships and ten- 
sions which, when analyzed in the 
light of other pertinent data, knowl- 
edge, and skills, and coupled with 
earnest prayer, may help the class- 
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room teacher to know his pupils and 
thus facilitate the carrying out of his 


difficult task. 


In conclusion, the following brief 
statements appear to be some of the 
more practical values of the use of 
sociometric tests. Through their use 
the magnitude of the need for God’s 
counsel and aid in the classroom is 
emphasized. The immensity of the 
problem of human relations in the 
school becomes increasingly apparent. 
The frequent inaccuracy of judgment 
on the part of the teacher in this area 
becomes evident. The direct relation- 
ship between social status of children 
and commonplace problems in the 
school becomes evident. A need for 
greater emphasis on group work is ap- 
parent. Countless avenues of ap- 
proach to individual and group guid- 
ance are uncovered. Vital information 
for parent conferences is disclosed. 


Finp Evwence TuaTt Vixincs SETTLED IN VirciniA. — Great interest has 
been aroused in the state’s historical circles by archeologists’ discovery in 
Mecklenburg county of relics which they claim indicate that Vikings settled in 
Virginia more than 400 years before the English came to Jamestown. Capt. 
A. H. Mallery of Washington, who has devoted 25 years to the study of Norse 
relics in North America, dug up an iron bolt like those used in Viking ships, 
along with a round iron nail (the Jamestown colonists used square nails). 
Captain Mallery displayed other fragments, including pieces of ax blades, forged 
by a process known only to the early Norsemen. The fragments and the site 
of a supposed Viking stockade were discovered by J. V. Howe of Jeffress. 
Captain Mallery points out that the settlement in Virginia fits into a pattern of 
Norse colonization in North America much more extensive than has hitherto 
been believed. He is under no illusions as to the skepticism with which his 
claims may be greeted, but he hopes that criticism may be followed by some 
pick-and-shovel work at various promising sites in the Roanoke valley. — The 
Christian Century, December 7, 1949. : 


Prisoners. — “All of us are prisoners of things we were taught in school that 
aren't true. For example, one American geography has described Costa Rica 
as a small backward country that assassinates its presidents. Actually, more 
presidents have been assassinated in the United States than in Costa Rica,” says 
Librarian of Congress Luther H. Evans. 


Lutheran Secondary Education in St. Louis 


A, C. STELLHORN 


THE FIRST LUTHERAN 
HIGH SCHOOL * 


(Hoehere Buergerschule ) 


Synopsis of the First Two Articles of this 
Series, published in LurHeran EpucaTIon, 
October, 1948, and March, 1949 


Both at the Perry County (Missouri) Col- 
lege and at Concordia College, St. Louis, 
Mo., a Lutheran general education had been 
strongly featured. This continued apparently 
till 1861, when the college department of 
the St. Louis institution was moved to Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and the Fort Wayne Practical 
Theological Seminary, with its Proseminar, 
or preparatory department, to St. Louis and 
combined with the seminary department 
there. But as early as the fall of 1855 it 
was thought best to establish a separate 
higher school for non-professional students. 
Such a school, in the English language, was 
opened in St. Louis in the fall of 1855 by 
a young English pastor, J. Clement Miller, 
conducted by him as a private institution till 
the spring of 1856, taken over by another 
English pastor, J. W. Albach, and continued 
till 1857, when Immanuel Lutheran Church 
of St. Louis established an Academy (a higher 
school class) and called Albach to conduct it. 
Immanuel Academy continued until 1889, 
when Albach retired, and the Academy was 
absorbed by Immanuel School. 


With the present subject we are 
again on virgin soil. While the mate- 
rial on the first high school in St. Louis 
is extensive, it has never been com- 
piled and published. Our Concordia 
Historical Institute already has an in- 
dex of published items that covers 121 
typewritten sheets, 8211, but it as- 
sures me that it does not possess a 
single item, either published or in its 
large collection, which refers to the 
celebrated “Hoehere Buergerschule zu 
St. Louis, Mo.” (the first Lutheran 


* Paper read at the meeting of the St. 
Louis Chapter of the Concordia Historical 
Institute, October 4, 1949. 


high school in St. Louis). The story 
about to be told is at once an in- 
glorious and a glorious chapter in the 
history of St. Louis Lutheranism and 
of Dr. Walther — inglorious because of 
repeated failures and defeat, glorious 
because of the tenacity and irresistible 
philosophy of Walther, and _like- 
minded pastors, teachers, and laymen, 
which eventually triumphed over the 
most difficult circumstances. 


The Dawn of a General Lutheran 
High School 


The Miller private school had been 
fairly successful, although it lasted 
only two years and became a finan- 
cial liability. Immanuel Academy rep- 
resented a major step forward and 
persisted as a valuable institution for 
a period of 82 years, running parallel 
to the first Lutheran high school for 
22 years. It had the full backing of 
Dr. C. F. W. Walther, who promoted 
it in every possible manner, publicly 
and privately. 

Yet somehow the idea of a parochial 
academy did not seem to satisfy the 
St. Louis Lutherans. They did not 
patronize Immanuel Academy to the 
extent that seems to have been antici- 
pated. It may have been considered 
too incomplete and too much local- 
ized. At any rate, Walther had still 
higher ideals. 


The First Proposals 


Only six years after Immanuel Acad- 
emy had been established and when 
it appeared at its best, sentiment for 
a General Academy was expressed. 
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This was in 1863, during the Civil 
War, two years after the Gymnasium 
of Concordia College had been moved 
to Fort Wayne, Ind., and the Fort 
Wayne Seminary, with its Prosemin- 
ary, Or preparatory department, to 
St. Louis. Those who had patronized 
the Gymnasium up to 1861 for a pro- 
fessional career outside of the ministry 
of the Church, now probably felt the 
need more than ever for a more com- 
plete institution than the Immanuel 
Academy. 

But when the question of a General 
Academy was broached to the Im- 
manuel District on November 18, 1863, 
the people there decided “not to ask 
for it,’ and a month later, when the 
head of their Academy, John W. Al- 
bach, was wanted for the general insti- 
tution, Immanuel “declined to close 
its Academy in favor of a General 
Academy.” 

In a meeting of the General Con- 
gregation ! on December 7, 1863, such 
an institution was publicly discussed 
for the first time. It was said that 
the Lutherans of St.Louis did not 
now have the kind of institution de- 
sired, although Immanuel thought so. 
The brethren had always expressed 
the wish that they might give their 
children a higher education than was 
possible in an elementary school. The 
need for such an education was be- 
yond doubt, especially since the Lu- 
therans should also serve the State in 


1 The General Congregation then con- 
sisted of Trinity, dating back to 1839; Im- 
manuel, organized 1847; the Concordia Dis- 
trict (Holy Cross), organized 1858; and 
Zion District, organized 1860, the fourth 
and last to become a member of the General 
Congregation. 
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political positions, if at all possible. 
The school would not only prepare the 
youth for local citizenship, but it 
might at the same time serve as a 
feeder for the Gymnasium in Fort 
Wayne; in fact, it could be a Pro- 
gymnasium (preparatory department 
for the Gymnasium) and_ should, 
therefore, teach also Latin. The boys 
could then skip the first two classes 
(Sexta and Quinta) in Fort Wayne 
and enter Quarta (as the pupils of Im- 
manuel Academy were already doing). 
If higher education were left to the 
English-speaking Americans, the Lu- 
therans would contribute with others 
to the loss of the Lutheran doctrine; 
hence they should do everything pos- 
sible to preserve the German language, 
customs, spirit, and training. In non- 
Lutheran high schools their boys were 
made doctrinally indifferent, and Lu- 
therans should not expose their chil- 
dren to such dangers. 

Who said all this in the meeting, is 
not stated. A layman, whose name is 
not legibly written, had opened the 
discussion, and he soon moved that 
the professors of the two seminaries ? 
and about four businessmen be ap- 
pointed a committee to formulate 
plans for a General Academy. A little 
later the proposal was made to com- 
bine the General Academy with the 
Proseminary, or preparatory depart- 
ment, of the Practical Theological 
Seminary, “where under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Albach and another 
teacher, to be called, much good could 
be done for the preparatory depart- 


2 C. F. W. Walther, E. A. Brauer, and 
A. Craemer —the last-named in charge of 
the Practical Seminary. 
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ment.” It was evidently this proposal 
that induced the Immanuel District to 
resolve not to close its Academy in 
favor of a general institution. Next 
came a motion to establish “such a 
school,” since it could also serve as 
a Progymnasium. Finally, all mem- 
bers having boys old enough to attend 
were urged to send them to the pro- 
posed higher school; and if a sufficient 
number were announced, the school 
was to be opened at once. The matter 
was to be discussed further in a sub- 
sequent meeting,® “a week from next 
Wednesday.” 

However, to all appearances it was 
not discussed. The refusal of the Im- 
manuel District to let Mr. Albach go, 
or to close its Academy, seems to have 
blocked the matter for the time being. 
If the committee of professors and 
businessmen was really appointed, 
there is no record of its report. 
Whether a sufficient number of boys 
was announced, to “open the school 
at once,” is also not reported. Not in 
December, as had been decided, but 
after the middle of January, 1864, the 
matter was brought up once more, the 
dire necessity of such a school pointed 
out, but no action taken. “A good edu- 
cation,” it was said, “is the best in- 
heritance we can leave our children. 
If the German Lutheran generation is 
to endure, we must establish a good 
German higher institution. How Lu- 
theranism is lost through English 
institutions, is evident from the Lu- 
theran congregations in Pennsylva- 


3 Minutes of the General Congregation in 
St. Louis, Mo., December 7, 1863. 
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nia.”* The minutes of that meeting 
read like the swan song of the General 
Academy. And there the matter rested 
for almost a year and five months. The 
first attempt had utterly failed. 


A New Idea — 
A High School for Girls 


On June 6, 1865, not quite two 
months after President Abraham Lin- 
coln had been assassinated, the Gen- 
eral Congregation entertained a new 
proposal —a higher school for girls. 
That it was necessary, it was said, had 
become evident from the fact that Lu- 
theran parents were tempted to send 
their daughters to Roman Catholic 
institutions and nunneries and that 
many a child had thus been led into 
the arms of the Roman Church or at 
least gradually made indifferent to- 
ward the confession of the truth. All 
parents, it was said, who entrust their 
children to such institutions, lead 
them into grave temptations. Hence 
all those who were at all able to do 
so, should establish a school to which 
they might send their children for a 
higher education without endangering 
their souls. It was emphasized how 
necessary and beneficial the arts and 
sciences were, that they were to be 
regarded fine gifts of God and used 
to His glory. 

It was stated that a similar institu- 
tion was even more urgent for the 
boys than for the girls, but the neces- 
sary teachers and financial means for 
its proper establishment were unfor- 
tunately not available; whereas a 
higher school for girls could be opened 


* Minutes of the General Congregation in 
St. Louis, Mo., January 18, 1864. 
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at less expense and the necessary 
teachers were already on hand. The 
congregation was persuaded to favor 
the project after it had been reminded 
of its recent failure, and was induced 
to hurry by the fact that teachers were 
now available. A Mr. and Mrs. von 
Renner were described as suitable 
teachers and as interested in conduct- 
ing that kind of school. Mrs. von Ren- 
ner, in particular, was said to possess 
the gift of influencing the character 
of children. 

The General Congregation was 
asked to make this its institution. It 
was resolved to appoint a Planning 
Committee: eight men of the Im- 
manuel District, four of the Zion Dis- 
trict, eight of the Trinity District, in- 
cluding Teacher Eduard Roschke, and 
five of the Concordia District, includ- 
ing Professors Walther and Brauer.® 

Two weeks later Professor Brauer 7 
reported the points on which the com- 
mittee had agreed: The proposed in- 
stitution was to be in session for three 
hours in the forenoon and devote this 
time chiefly to the English and the 
German language, and to some in- 


5 Trinity erected a new church that year 
for $113,000, and had every cent of it paid 
on the day of the dedication. It was strictly 
a project of the laymen, who pressed nobody 
for donations, but some of whom contributed 
one sixth, one fifth, and up to 25 per cent 
of their financial worth. The times were 
good, prices high. Soon thereafter, Immanuel 
Church, the largest previous church, burned 
to the ground. — Lutheraner 22, p. 61. 

6 Minutes of the General Congregation in 
St. Louis, Mo., June 6, 1865. 

7 E. A. Brauer, born April 19, 1819, at 
Nordheim, Hanover, Germany. Pastor at 
Addison, Ill., 1847-57; Pittsburgh, Pa., 
1857—68; professor at Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, Mo., 1863—72; pastor-vicar, Trin- 
ity, St. Louis, Mo., 1872—78; pastor at Crete, 
Ill., 1878-96. Died September 29, 1896. 
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struction in history and geography. 
(We are surprised that religion is not 
mentioned.) In the afternoon it was 
to devote two hours to women’s 
handicraft. The suggested tuition was 
$3.00 a month for the full course, and 
$2.00 a month for either the forenoon 
or the afternoon course. 

The Immanuel District, which had 
considered the opening of a girls’ 
class in handwork, as a part of its 
Academy, as early as February 2, 1858, 
but evidently did not succeed, now 
showed its interest in great style. It 
announced ten girls and a subscrip- 
tion of $200 for the school. Zion an- 
nounced two pupils, and Trinity six. 
The Concordia District reported no 
pupils, but a subscription of $50. A 
total of 18 pupils and $250 in money. 

The enthusiasm of the Catholics in 
establishing such institutions was 
pointed out, and the congregation was 
urged to do everything in its power 
to meet that competition. Since the 
congregation had the means, it was 
said, it had the duty to establish such 
a school, partly in the interest of its 
children and partly out of gratitude 
for God’s material and spiritual bless- 
ings. After an extended discussion it 
was moved that the congregation take 
the establishment of such a school in 
its own hands, that is, retain the su- 
pervision, and continue its interest and 
care of the school. But no resolution 
was passed.§ 


Foundations Laid for 
a Boys High School 

The girls’ school did not materialize. 
For almost a year the minutes are 
silent on the subject of a high school. 


8 Minutes of the General Congregation, 
June 19, 1865. 
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Then a new impetus came from Fort 
Wayne. The faculty of Concordia Col- 
lege there reported to Professor Wal- 
ther that the attendance, especially of 
younger students, had increased to 
such an extent that it would be neces- 
sary to erect another building soon; 
but, instead of doing this, it was rec- 
ommended that the larger cities estab- 
lish schools with a course in Latin, so 
that the boys might be able to enter 
Quarta in Fort Wayne. This was 
May 7, 1866. It was grist for Walther’s 
mill and a new inducement for all 
advocates of a high school.® 

Five days later the congregation 
met to come to some decision in the 
matter. The Fort Wayne proposal was 
submitted in greater detail, and its ad- 
vantages were considered. It would 
mean a Progymnasium for those boys 
who wanted to prepare as pastors, and 
at the same time provide a desirable 
higher education for those who in- 
tended, for example, to be merchants 
or artists. The school was not to be 
a burden to the congregation, but self- 
supporting. Attention was called to 
the fine education provided for the 
youth of Germany, but the people 
here had withheld that opportunity 
from their children; hence everything 
possible should be done to expand the 
Lutheran elementary schools. That 
they might recognize their duties more 
vividly, the members were referred to 
Luther’s writings and to the new vol- 
ume of Luther quotations, by Linde- 
‘mann, which had just come off the 
press.*° 


9 Minutes of the General Congregation, 
“May 7, 1866. 

10 Lindemann, J. C. W., Dr. Martin Lu- 
ther als Erzieher der Jugend. St. Louis, Mo. 
Aug. Wiebusch u. Sohn. 1866. 
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One advantage of such local high 
schools would be that the young stu- 
dents would not have to live in a 
crowded college, but could be boarded 
in private homes. The parents were to 
look after such boarding, not the con- 
gregation. 

At this juncture in the proceedings 
someone urged that the congregation 
first consider what its obligations 
would be and how the necessary 
building and teachers could be 
secured and paid. Pastor J. F. Buenger 
took advantage of the situation and 
made a proposition: If the congrega- 
tion did not want to erect (orestablish) 
an academy and was only concerned 
that the boys might be sufficiently 
trained to enter Quarta in Fort Wayne, 
the Immanuel District would obligate 
itself to take over the school or pro- 
vide this education (in its Academy). 
But he did not get away with it. The 
answer was that it was necessary for 
the General Congregation to take this 
matter in hand itself, on account of 
the needed general interest. 

Thereupon the congregation re- 
solved to establish a higher school 
with a Latin class, and a committee 
of eight laymen and all the pastors 
and professors was appointed to make 
definite recommendations to the con- 
gregation.'! 


11 Minutes, June 12, 1866. — The pastors 
were: Trinity, G. Schaller; Immanuel, J. F. 
Buenger, with F. W. Stellhorn, assistant; 
Concordia, Th. J. Brohm; Zion, E. D. K. 
Boese. — Synodal-Bericht, 1866. All the fore- 
going are listed as advisory members of 
Synod; only C. F. W. Walther is given as 
a voting member. The listing was reversed 
after 1867. Walther was the pastor of the 
General Congregation; the others were 
pastor-vicars, not by the recommendation of 
Walther, but by the will of the people and 
a rule of the General Congregation. — Ibid. 
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Venedy, Ill., Offered to Take 
the School . 


After four days there was another 
meeting. Already the committee sub- 
mitted its report. The minutes, which 
say that the report was attached, but 
do not contain it, add only that nature 
study and science had been overlooked 
and must be included in the curric- 
ulum. 

In addition, the congregation was 
given a new and very powerful incen- 
tive to go ahead. Sankt Salvator, the 
rural congregation at Venedy, Ill. (up 
to 1861 known as Elkhorn Prairie and 
served by Rev. Ottomar Fuerbringer 
from 1840 to 1850 and by Rev. Paul 
Baumgart, brother-in-law of Pastor J. 
W. Albach, since 1850), expressed the 
wish that the high school might be 
located in its midst and offered to 
erect a building for $8,000. “If a rural 
congregation exhibits such an under- 
standing and eagerness,” it was effec- 
tively stated, “then how much more 
should we city people show an eager- 
ness to establish schools in which our 
boys are given a thorough education 
for their secular calling or for entry 
into a college!” 

It was resolved that the committee 
ascertain whether people in the con- 
gregation would lend financial sup- 


and Minutes of the Congregation. — The pro- 
fessors at the time were C. F. W. Walther 
and E. A. Brauer of the original St. Louis 
Seminary; A. Craemer and H. Baumstark of 
the Practical Seminary, the latter in the 
Proseminary. — Ibid. Baumstark, at the Sem- 
inary 1865—69, joined the Roman Catholic 
Church in 1869.—Persons and Events, 
L. Fuerbringer, p. 164. Synodal-Bericht 
1869, pp. 31 and 86. C. F. W. Walther was 
President of the Synod 1847—50 and again 
1864—78. 
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port; whether or not boys could be 
found who would attend the school, 
and how many; and should its findings: 
be favorable, that it compile rules and 
regulations for the school.1? 


Announcement of a “Hoehere 
Buergerschule zu St. Louis” 


Under date of July 26, 1866, Prof. 
C. F. W. Walther published what he 
called “An Advance Notice and In- 
vitation Concerning a Proposed Ger- 
man Evangelical Lutheran High 
School at St. Louis, Mo.,” and signed 
it: “C. F. W. Walther, in behalf of a 
local supporting association of the pro- 
posed high school.” 18 

This indicates prompt action since 
the last meeting of the congregation, 
only ten days before, as well as con- 
siderable optimism. Walther ob- 
viously hoped to see the school opened 
that fall; in fact, he published Oc- 
tober 1 as the opening date, an- 
nounced the course of study and such 
details as finding board and lodging 
for boys from out of town, and directly 
urged parents everywhere to send stu- 
dents. 


Walther’s Advance Notice 
and Invitation 


Since this “Vorlaeufige Nachricht 
und Aufforderung” displays so much 
of Walther’s philosophy concerning a 
Christian general education and con- 


12 Minutes, July 16, 1866. 

13 “Vorlaeufige Nachricht und Aufforde- 
rung betreffs einer zu errichtenden deutschen 
evang.-luth. hoeheren Buergerschule zu St. 
Louis, Mo.” Signed: “C. F. W. Walther, im 
Namen einer die hoehere Buergerschule 
zum Zwecke habenden Unterstuetzungsge- 
sellschaft allhier.” Lutheraner 22 (August 1, 
1866), p. 181. 
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tains so much exact information con- 
cerning the proposed high school, we 
shall here reproduce it in English as 
a whole. We need such literature to 
study the educational philosophy of 
the fathers and founders of our 
Church. The term “hoehere Buerger- 
schule” is difficult to render in English. 
One could say, “a higher school for 
citizens,” or, “a vocational high school,” 
But these terms mean something else 
in English. Watch for the general def- 
inition given by Walther himself in 
the following translation, and you will 
probably agree that the simple term 
“high school,” as we understand. it, 
would be a correct rendering. In fact, 
the school was later simply called, 
“The Lutheran High School.” 


And now the article: 


“No Church is such a great friend and 
promoter of all good learning, ability, 
and education, and, therefore, of good 
schools, as is the German Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. This is evident also 
here in America. Wherever a German 
Evangelical Lutheran congregation is or- 
ganized, for the primary purpose of 
establishing the holy office of public 
preaching, it will at the same time also 
open a school. While there is still so 
much to do in the matter of providing 
all our congregations with elementary 
schools and to improve those in existence, 
the urgent necessity of establishing also 
higher schools has repeatedly become 
evident in our circles. 

“Since God has blessed many of our 
immigrant German fellow Christians ma- 
terially in this our new fatherland, they 
recognize it to be their sacred duty to 
have their children not only trained suf- 
ficiently as Christians, but also to edu- 
cate them as beneficial and useful mem- 
bers of society. It is true, we already 
have flourishing higher institutions, but 
their purpose is to train pious boys and 
youths to become pastors and teachers. 
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Schools for the purpose of preparing the 
youth for various kinds of occupations, 
positions requiring skill, or state and 
municipal offices, are still rare among us. 
[Emphasis throughout this article is Wal- 
ther’s.] 

“If we German Lutherans in America 
do not wish forever to play the role of 
‘hewers of wood and drawers of water,’ 
as did the Gibeonites in Canaan (Joshua 
9:21), and if we wish to contribute also 
our share toward the general welfare of 
our new fatherland by means of the spe- 
cial talents which God has bestowed on 
us, the present situation must change; 
we must also establish educational insti- 
tutions above the level of our elementary 
schools, even if the latter are brought to 
their highest point of efficiency. 

“There are, of course, enough Amer- 
ican higher schools to which we could 
entrust our children. But the children 
would then not only lose the unsurpassed 
and irreplaceable treasure of the German 
language and their German character (in 
the best sense), but also be plunged into 
the grave danger of losing their Lutheran 
faith, not to name many other great short- 
comings of the American teaching and 
training system, of which we cannot 
speak now, but because of which many 
Americans have turned their children 
over to the imported Jesuits and thus 
jumped from the frying pan into the fire. 

“It is beyond all doubt that we Ger- 
man Lutherans are in need of German 
institutions in which, on the basis of the 
Word of God, our boys and youths are 
taught with a German thoroughness all 
the things that will equip them for real 
efficiency in their occupations and busi- 
ness, for taking up any of the useful arts, 
for going into any of the professions, and 
for a skillful and useful service in all 
kinds of public and civic positions, so that 
they may in general acquit themselves as 
thoroughly educated men in any calling 
or station of life. In short, we are in need 
of a German Lutheran so-called poly- 
technic school, or school for the arts, a 
commercial or vocational school, or — as 
we shall simply call it — a German Evan- 
gelical Lutheran “hoehere Buergerschule” 
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{high school for citizens], of which, in 
our dear old German fatherland, there 
are so many, not only in the larger, but 
also in the smaller cities. 

“Among others, this has also been 
clearly recognized by our local German 
Evangelical Lutheran General Congre- 
gation, and it has, therefore, resolved to 
take steps in the name of the Lord to- 
ward the establishment of such an insti- 
tution. In a two-year course, there is for 
the present to be offered a thorough in- 
struction chiefly in the following 
branches: Religion; German and English 
Language (in both a fluent reading abil- 
ity, penmanship, oral speech, grammar, 
and composition); General, American, 
and German History and Geography; 
Mathematics (in all its branches); Na- 
tural History and Science; Bookkeeping; 
Drawing; Singing; Physical Education. 
The aim is, if the Lord blesses the under- 
taking, to expand the education later to 
a four-year course, and to offer a com- 
plete polytechnic training for the various 
occupations. 


“As to instructors, the plan at this time 
is to call a man capable of handling all 
the subjects, but who is especially ca- 
pable in English, and to offer him a salary 
of $1,200.* He is to devote himself 
wholly to the institution and is to be 
given at least three to four assistant 
teachers. The more quickly the enroll- 
ment increases, the sooner will the full- 
time teaching personnel be increased. 
The religious instruction will be given by 


* In 1863 Professor Walther drew a 
synodical salary of $1,000; the rest of the 
synodical professors, $800 to $600.—Synodal- 
Bericht 1863, p.83. This appears to have 
been a raise in salary. In 1869 the salaries 
were raised again. Professor Walther then 
received $1,200, the Directors of Fort Wayne 
and Addison, $1,100, and the lowest-paid 
professor, $900. — Synodal-Bericht 1869, 
p- 101. So the first high school principal was 
apparently offered $200 more salary a year 
than Synod paid Walther in 1866, when he 
was President of Concordia Seminary and 
President of Synod. 
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Pastor Schaller,14 in whose pastoral dis- 
trict the school will be located at present. 
The administration of the school will be 
in the hands of a Board of Directors, 
elected by the various congregational dis- 
tricts. The beginning of this year’s term 
has been set for October 1. The tuition 
is $40 a year, to be paid semiannually in 
advance. For the time being, and until 
more out-of-town students are enrolled, 
it is impossible to offer group board and 
lodging. Hence parents who wish to en- 
roll their boys are advised to look after 
their board and lodging themselves in 
one of the local families. Announcements 
are to be made to Rev. G. Schaller, 
Barry St., between 8th and 9th, St. Louis, 
Mo. If requested, he will be ready, to- 
gether with other local pastors and mem- 
bers, to assist the esteemed parents in 
finding good and reasonable board and 
lodging for the boys. 

“The earlier numerous announcements 
are made, the more certain it is that the 
institution will be opened on the date 
given. 


“The entrance requirements are: 
1. That the boy be already confirmed. 
2. That he can read German fluently. 
8. That he be able to write dictation. 
4. That, in Arithmetic, he be acquainted 
with the four fundamentals. 5. That he 
be willing to submit to the discipline of 
the school. Incidentally, should there be 
parents whose sons cannot yet meet these 
requirements, but who wish to send 
them, there will be an opportunity to 
enroll the boys in one of the local ele- 
mentary schools in preparation for the 
high school. 

“Finally, since it would no doubt be 
agreeable to many parents, especially 
here in the West, who wish to have their 
boys devote themselves to the study of 


14 Schaller, G., born February 12, 1819, 
at Kirchenlamitz, Bavaria, Germany. Pastor 
at Philadelphia, Pa., and Baltimore, Md., 
1849—50; Detroit, Mich., 1850—54; Trinity, 
St. Louis, Mo., 1854—72; professor at Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., 1872—87; 
inactive the last year. Died November 19, 
1887. 
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theology, not to send them at once to 
distant Fort Wayne, it is the plan to 
offer a two-year Latin course in the high 
school, in order that students taking this 
course may skip the first two years in 
Fort Wayne and enter Quarta. This ar- 
rangement may also have the advantage 
that parents who wish to have their sons 
prepare as pastors, could first try them 
out here to see whether they possess the 
necessary gifts and endurance. Should 
this not be the case, the boy would still 
have gained more for another life’s call- 
ing than if he had entered the Gym- 
nasium at once; for there the entire 
course is from the start pointed toward 
the study of theology. 

“Now, you dear Lutheran fathers 
who have been blessed by God with ma- 
terial goods and who would like to leave 
something for your children over which 
they would rejoice also after you are dead 
and gone, do not look upon the necessary 
sacrifice of money for a good education 
of your children as anything excessive. 
Remember, even if you should leave 
them many thousands of dollars, they 
would still be poorer upon your death 
than if you now gave them a good edu- 
cation for a few hundred dollars. It 
would bring greater returns than all the 
gold and silver, farms, homes, business 
establishments, etc. How many of the 
fathers among us vainly wish today that 
they had learned more in their youth! 
They feel how altogether differently they 
could have benefited the world and at- 
tended to their own affairs instead of be- 
ing dependent upon the eyes and ears 
of others. Do not let it happen that some- 
day your children will moan over your 
graves: Oh, that my father had given me 
a better education; it would stand me in 
much better stead now than all my in- 
heritance! 

“With this we commend the cause to 
Him from whom alone all blessings flow, 
having for its sole purpose the glory of 
God and the welfare of the world.” 


(Then follow the date and signa- 
ture. ) 
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The Result of the Appeal — 


No one will gainsay that the stage 
was well set, at least for a humble be- 
ginning. The most influential man in 
Synod and in the St. Louis area had 
made the strongest possible appeal in 
the official church paper. One should 
expect that the people would have 
rallied to the cause and sent numerous 
boys. Yet, the project failed again. 
Professor Walther was once more de- 
feated. What happened, nobody 
knows. The minutes are silent for ex- 
actly a year, and the Lutheraner said 
nothing for two years. But it is cer- 
tain that the high school was not 
opened on October 1, 1866. Mean- 
while, Immanuel Academy continued. 


The Next Attempt, 1867 


However, Professor Walther was too 
tenacious to give up after these sev- 
eral reverses. His principles of educa- 
tion and his sense of duty toward the 
Lutherans and the Lutheran Church 
in America gave him no rest. When 
the summer of 1867 approached, Wal- 
ther was there again with his pro- 
posed high school. In a meeting on 
July 15, 1867, he reported that the 
matter of opening the school had 
(recently again) come to a halt on 
account of “a tilt with Professor 
Witte,” #° the intended principal; but 


15 Professor Witte was evidently the prin- 
cipal of the high school during the school 
year 1867—68, assisted by several elementary 
school teachers. Georg Andreas Witte was 
elected professor of the Proseminary in St. 
Louis, January 15, 1864 (Lutheraner 20, 
p. 79), but he declined the call by April 15, 
1864 (Lutheraner 20, p.127). We have 
been unable to determine whether this was 
the later high school principal. Synod has 
no other record of him. In the congrega- 
tional minutes he is referred to only as 
“Professor Witte.” 
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that the difficulty had been settled and 
that a few of the members interested 
in the school were asking all other in- 
terested members to meet with them 
the following evening for a further 
discussion of the matter. Later rec- 
ords?® show that a regular High 
School Association was formed at this 
time by the General Congregation. 

When Mr. Aug. Wiebusch an- 
nounced the proposed opening of the 
school to the Immanuel District in 
writing on August 12, 1867, saying 
that the opening date would be 
Sept. 2, “with Professor Witte already 
on hand,” there was no reaction on 
the part of Immanuel, at least none 
recorded in the minutes. Yet, on Ref- 
ormation Day that fall the school chil- 
dren had a parade, and the congrega- 
tion stipulated that, in the parade, 
“the ‘hoehere Buergerschule’ was to 
follow right after the children of the 
elementary schools.” 17 So the school 
was really in operation. But at the 
end of the school year Walther speaks 
of “sad experiences, great difficulties 
and obstacles” which the school had 
brought them. Very nearly Professor 
Walther and other friends of the 
school would have suffered another 
defeat. The minutes reveal the sad 
story as follows: 

On April 20, 1868, Mr. Wiebusch 
called for an extra meeting of the Gen- 
eral Congregation to consider the af- 
fairs of the “hoehere Buergerschule’; 
and since this was favored and urged 
by others because “the very existence 


16 Minutes of the Immanuel District. 
Also Lutheraner 25, 68. LuTHrRaAN Epuca- 
TION, March, 1949, p. 421. 

17 Minutes of the General Congregation, 
October 15, 1867. 
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of the institution” was at stake, the 
congregation decided upon such a 
meeting for the next Monday. Inci- 
dentally, during these years, since 
1865, the minutes are often signed by 
“August C. Burgdorf,” teacher of Zion 
School, who, in 1870, became the prin- 
cipal of the “hoehere Buergerschule” 
and in 1889 the director of Walther 
College. We shall hear much more 
about him. 

In the special meeting, April 27, 
1868, the importance of the high 
school was discussed. After the open- 
ing the minutes of the last meeting of 
the High School Association were 
read. The first question was whether 
the institution was to continue or not. 
During the past year, it was said, the 
school eked out a miserable existence, 
because the congregation did not sup- 
port it as expected. Yet, in a way, this 
need not surprise anyone. They 
should thank God that the tender 
plant had been preserved by Him. In 
many respects the parents were at 
fault, because they listened too much 
to the gossip of their children and 
acted accordingly. Another trouble 
was that proper textbooks were not on 
hand at first. 

The members encouraged each 
other and sought after ways and 
means to proceed. This institution, it 
was said, is a thorn in the devil’s eye, 
and it is, therefore, not surprising 
that it meets with all kinds of diffi- 
culties. If the school is to continue 
in spite of everything, two things are 
chiefly necessary: First, those who 
have supported it until now must con- 
tinue to do so, and probably help 
even others financially. Secondly, and 
above all, we must support the insti- 
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tution morally, defend it everywhere, 
and recommend it wherever possible; 
this type of support is worth more than 
money. Furthermore, those who send 
their boys must allow them to devote 
their entire time to the school and not 
use them for all kinds of other work. 
One of the evils is that children are 
only intent upon acquiring a few 
mechanical abilities, and forthwith de- 
sire to convert these into dollars. That 
should not be our aim, but rather that 
the spirit and character of the boys 
be developed. If the institution is to 
continue, it is necessary to employ 
two teachers for the coming year. 

The assembly heard various addi- 
tional reasons why the school should 
be continued. One was early confir- 
mation and the dangers to which 
young confirmands were exposed. An- 
other was the value of a higher edu- 
cation in any walk of life. In this con- 
nection it was said that “God com- 
mands the Christians to love their 
neighbor, and thus also to love the 
world. But what better method is 
there to practice this love than to ac- 
quire an education and use it for the 
benefit of the world? We should like- 
wise follow the example of the Cath- 
olics, who have such great influence 
because of their schools.” 

A practical question was whether 
the congregation itself should take 
over the school, since all members 
would then be more interested. But 
the answer was that the congregation 
would hardly do this; if it did, many 
members would consent unwillingly, 
and this would merely serve as a 
damper. Besides, it was no way to 
create interest. One would be inter- 
ested only if he saw the advantages of 
the school. It was therefore resolved 
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that a volunteer association should 
conduct the school as theretofore. It 
was also resolved to take up subscrip- 
tions for the school in the various con- 
gregational districts. i 


The Quest for High-Grade Teachers 


As one of the two teachers to be 
employed, Professor Walther recom- 
mended Professor Brackmann of Balti- 
more,!8 and characterized him as em- 
inently qualified for their particular 
needs; but when someone said that 
Brackmann had promised the Balti- 
more congregation that he would re- 
main with them, Professor Walther 
was asked to write him and to ascer- 
tain the facts. Pastor J. F. Buenger 
suggested that they try to secure an 
English pastor, since those men were 
usually well trained in the higher 
branches of learning. Teacher August 
C. Burgdorf of Zion 1° must have been 


18 Brackmann, A. F., then professor at the 
University of Maryland, in Baltimore, “a phi- 
lologist (specialist in languages) and well 
at home in all educational subjects.” — Lu- 
theraner 24, 188. He became a member of 
the synodical Textbook Committee in 1869, 
where, together with Teacher Stegner, he 
represented the Eastern District. — Ev. Luth. 
Schulblatt 5 (January, 1870), p. 17. He pub- 
lished various reports and announcements 
regarding the “Buergerschule,” signing him- 
self “Director,” the last one dated July 25, 
1869, in which he announced the opening 
of the 1869-70 school year. — Lutheraner 
25, 62, 103, 183. It is not certain, but prob- 
able, that he served the “Buergerschule” 
till 1870. 

19 For a short biography of Aug. C. Burg- 
dorf, see LurHerAN Epucation, October, 
1948, p. 107. A graduate of Concordia Col- 
lege in St. Louis, he became the first teacher 
of St. John’s, Red Bud, Ill., 1864; accepted 
a call as teacher of Zion School in St. Louis, 
1865; served as director of the high school 
and Walther College, 1870 to 1907, and con- 
tinued on the faculty of Walther College 
till 1914, completing a teaching career of 
50 years. 
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considered, for the minutes state that 
“Mr. Sexmeier protested against the 
nomination of Teacher Burgdorf as a 
candidate for the position in the high 
school.” Later accounts show that the 
congregation was then in search of a 
principal. 

So far the minutes of April 27, 1868. 
On May 18, the same year, it was re- 
ported that Trinity and Immanuel had 
not yet solicited any subscriptions; 
that Zion promised about $13 a month, 
and the Concordia District about $35. 

When the nomination of candidates 
for the principalship was resumed, Mr. 
August C. Burgdorf was again named. 
Thereupon Pastor Boese of Zion ?° 
protested, saying, he realized that the 
welfare of Zion depended upon the 
Lord, and not on Teacher Burgdorf. 
Yet he had reasons to object to calling 
him. He said everybody knew what 
misfortune Zion had suffered with its 
teachers. In a short space of time (six 
years) the congregation had called 
and lost six to eight teachers. This 
frequent changing had greatly harmed 
the school and congregation. Finally 
the Lord had given them Mr. Burg- 
dorf. His service, he said, was all the 
more important because he exerted a 
great influence upon the congregation 
and had the confidence of everybody. 
Besides, in the Zion District they had 
most of the competitive schools, all 
organized ahead of Zion School, and 
were thus at a great advantage. Mr. 
Burgdorf’s education was not partic- 


20 Boese, Ernst Dietrich Conrad, born 
July 23, 1837, at Windheim, Westphalia, 
Germany, was graduated from the Seminary 
in St. Louis in 1860, and became the first 
pastor of the Zion District. He became ill 
after some 12 years at Zion, resigned, and 
died October 24, 1873. 
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ularly needed for the high school, 
since it was predominantly theological, 
and it would be necessary for him to 
learn most of the things required; his 
scholastic equipment fitted him much 
better for his present position than for 
the new one. 


This plea was followed by a writ- 
ten protest of Mr. Sexmeier, in which 
he corroborated Pastor Boese. Pro- 
fessor Walther then counseled against 
nominating Burgdorf, for the sake of 
Zion. But he disagreed with Pastor 
Boese on the point of qualifications. 
“If it were merely a question of tal- 
ent,” he said, “I would do everything 
in my power to persuade Zion to give 
up its teacher, for his gifts and edu- 
cation are such that he cannot use 
them in his present position. But here 
the point is his attitude and influ- 
ence.” 

Furthermore, Professor Walther re- 
ported that the Norwegians had se- 
cured a college professor from Norway 
and could, therefore, dispense with 
Professor Schmidt.?!_ Schmidt, he said, 


21 Schmidt, F. A., born January 3, 1837, 
at Leutenberg, Thuringia, Germany, came 
to St. Louis with his widowed mother in 
1841, attended Trinity School (said to have 
studied Greek at the age of 8), Perry County 
College, Concordia College in St. Louis, and 
graduated from the seminary department in 
1857. Taught Latin a year at Concordia 
College, after graduating from its Gym- 
nasium in 1853. Served as a pastor in our 
Synod at Eden, N. Y., and Baltimore, Md., 
1857—61. Learned Norwegian and English 
well, beginning in St. Louis. Instructor at 
Luther College, established 1861 by the Nor- 
wegian Synod, 1861—72; professor for Nor- 
wegian students at Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, 1872—76; and from 1876 to 1912 
was professor at three Norwegian institutions. 


. He died May 15, 1928, at the age of 91 


years. He was the chief antagonist of Dr. 
Walther in the Predestination Controversy, 
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was a particular genius, had a classical 
education, like Mr. Burgdorf, but was 
more proficient in English than he, 
and an excellent teacher. Although 
active among the Norwegians, he was 
at heart a German, and a man who 
had made his mark. If he were called, 
his work would be a blessing, even if 
he stayed only a year. He would not 
consider it a demotion or too great 
an imposition, but would realize the 
importance of the high school. He 
would be able to teach the Lutheran 
doctrine also in English, and if his at- 
tention were called to the fact that 
he would have an opportunity to 
preach English, it would help to per- 
suade him to accept their call. There- 
upon Professor Schmidt was nom- 
inated. 

For the second position, Teacher 
Krauss 2? of Trinity in St. Louis was 


together with Pastor H. A. Allwardt, Leb- 
anon, Wis., his brother-in-law. He is the 
father of the present Professor Schmidt of 
St. Olaf College, long-time manager of the 
famous St. Olaf Choir. — Persons and Events, 
by L. Fuerbringer. Concordia Publishing 
House, 1947. 

22 Krauss, C. (also spelled Kraus or 
Krausz), became a teacher of Trinity Lu- 
theran School, St. Louis, Mo., in 1863 and 
was received as a member of Synod the same 
year. In 1868 he was made a second teacher 
of the “hoehere Buergerschule” in St. Louis. 
— Geschichte der Dreieinigkeits-Gemeinde 
zu St. Louis, Mo., pp. 87-88. Allgemeiner 
Synodal-Bericht, 1863, p.5. Lutheraner 24, 
183. He was the author of the first series 
of Drawing Books issued by Synod in 1868. 
— Ev.-Luth. Schulblatt 4, 32. He was also 
the author of the “Calligraphische Muster- 
hefte” (German copy books), issued by 
Synod in 1870.—Ibid., Vol. 5 (January, 
1870), p.17. This C, Krauss, later teacher 
at Carondolet, Mo. (now St. Trinity, St. 
Louis), December, 1869, to 1872, when he 
resigned, and was lost track of, must not be 
confused with Christian Krauss, also a 
teacher, who was sent by the Rev. Fr. Brunn 
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nominated, because he was said to be 
very good in mathematics, in the arts 
and sciences, and understood mechan- 
ics, all of which he was particularly 
gifted to teach. These gifts, it was 
said, had been given them by the 
Lord while they slept, as it were, and 
it was high time that they picked 
them up out of the dust; for Mr. 
Krauss had no opportunity whatsoever 
to utilize those gifts in his present 
position. It was then resolved that he 
be nominated. 

Mr. Estel and Mr. Kalbfleisch were 
instructed to look around for a suit- 
able building. This is the first men- 
tion of a separate building. The high 
school had apparently been housed in 
one of the elementary schools — most 
likely Trinity, since it had been an- 
nounced in 1866 that the high school 
would be located in Pastor G. Schal- 
ler’s district. 

The congregation dealt with the 
school once more on July 20, 1868, 
but the minutes are silent on the sub- 
ject of discussion. 

Then followed a public announce- 
ment by Professor Walther in the Lu- 
theraner.?® The school, said the an- 
nouncement, had now been operating 
for a year. Its beginnings had been dif- 
ficult and trying. The former teacher 
had been engaged for only a year; two 
elementary school teachers had as- 
sisted him. No more had been finan- 
cially possible. But now Professor 
Brackmann and Teacher Krauss, two 


from Germany in 1867, served several 
schools, but was sickly and died at Lake 
Creek, Mo., after years of service there, in 
1885 (Lutheraner 41, 22). 

23 Vol. 24, p. 183 (date of issue, August 1, 
1868). 
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very capable men, had been secured, 
and Pastor Schaller would continue 
to teach religion. Details of finding 
quarters for out-of-town boys, of the 
course of study, of tuition, and of the 
entrance requirements were repeated 
from the previous year; and the open- 
ing date was set for September 1, 1868. 
Parents were again urged to enroll 
their boys. The announcement is 
signed by C. F. W. Walther, chairman 
of the Board of the “deutsche ev.-luth. 
hoehere Buergerschule zu St. Louis, 
Mo.” 

On the occasion of this second open- 
ing of the school, Prof. C. F. W. Wal- 
ther delivered a lengthy address on 
the subject of “The Christian Church 
and General Education,” showing that 
the Church of God had ever proved 
itself a true friend and promoter of a 
general education throughout its his- 
tory, and was bound to do so because 
of its nature, character, and structure. 
The address was made September 20, 
1868, in the assembly hall of Trinity 
Church. Space forbids that we repeat 
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it here, but we feel that this address 
should be published elsewhere in its 
entirety. The topic was the same as 
the one on which Walther spoke at 
the cornerstone laying of the south 
wing of Concordia College in 1850 
(see LuTHERAN Epucation, October, 
1948). The address itself was pub- 
lished in Lutheraner 25, p. 17. 

We can close this chapter on an 
encouraging note, although the whole 
story has not as yet been told, neither 
the difficulties just around the corner. 
By December of 1868 Prof. A. F. 
Brackmann reported not only that the 
school was in a very good condition, 
with 35 boys enrolled, but also that 
a “hoehere Toechterschule” (higher 
school for girls), with an enrollment 
of 24, had been opened the same fall 
and was in full swing.”* There is, how- 
ever, still much to be revealed before 
we can speak of Walther College, and 
this will have to be done in another 
lecture. 


24 Lutheraner 25, p. 62. 


SMOKING IN THE ScHooLs oF INpr1A.— A Hindu merchant was fined five 
rupees for contempt of the court by the resident magistrate in the town of 
Sholapur. His offense was that he smoked in the court, reports Progress of 
Education, a journal published in India. The journal editorializes: “A court 
of law is a sacred place. An educational institution is not less sacred. It is 
a temple of learning. Contempt of learning should be considered a greater 
offense than contempt of justice. If college and school teachers were to give up 
smoking on school and college premises, it would be a very desirable change — 
giving a purer educational atmosphere. I hope they will not tell us that even 
in Western countries, university professors not only smoke on college premises, 
but do not mind offering cigarettes to undergraduate students. I have heard 
many good people say we have picked more bad things from the Westerners 


than good ones.’ 


THE MAN OF SIN — SIMONY 
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“Give me also this power, that on 
whomsoever I lay my hands, he may 
receive the Holy Ghost.” So said 
Simon the sorcerer of Samaria and 
offered money. 

“But Peter said unto him, Thy 
money perish with thee, because thou 
hast thought that the gift of God may 
be purchased with money. Thou 
hast neither part nor lot in this mat- 
ter; for thy heart is not right in the 
sight of God.” (Acts 8:18-23; Matt. 
10:8; 1 Cor. 2:12; 2 Cor. 11:7.) 

From this Simon we get “simony,” 
the sin of buying and selling spiritual 
goods and offices. 

The love of money was the root 
of all, of idolatry. (1 Tim. 6:10; Eph. 
5:5; Col.8:5.) This simony was the 
worst sin, the heresy of heresies. Leo 
and Anthemius, 489, punished it; it 
crept into the Church. 

On the death of Felix IV, in 580, 
Pope Boniface II, by bribery, gained 
the victory over his rival, Dioscurus. 
After appointing Vigilius as his suc- 
cessor, Boniface had to burn the 
ordinance with his own hand and in 
the presence of the Senate confess 
himself guilty of high treason for this 
encroachment. 

When Boniface II died in 582, 
bribery and corruption disgraced the 
election of Pope John II. On the 
complaint of the Advocate of the 
Roman Church, King Athalaric wrote 
to Pope John II that the poor funds 
and the very altar vessels were used 
for bribing in the election of the Pope. 
The king’s regular fee for deciding 
contested papal elections was 3,000 
solidi. 


The Pope finally was forced by 
Justinian to approve the phrase “One 
of the Trinity suffered in the flesh,” 
which had been condemned by Pope 
Hormisdas. Justinian also calls 
Constantinople “Head of all the 
Churches” and re-asserts the decrees 
of Constantinople and Chalcedon as 
to the rank and powers of Con- 
stantinople. 

Agapetus I, 585-536, pawned the 
holy vessels to get money to travel to 
Constantinople, successive simoniacal 
Popes having squandered the church 
property for electioneering expenses. 

Sylverius, 586-537, bribed King 
Theodat, the murderer of his wife, to 
become Pope. With the understand- 
ing of the Pope, Justinian’s general, 
Belisarius, took Rome when the Pope 
plotted to give Rome to King Vitigis; 
Belisarius deposed Sylverius and ex- 
iled him. He was returned, retried, 
reconvicted, re-exiled. 

Pope Vigilius in 538 bought Peter's 
chair from Belisarius, the general of 
Justinian. It is true he broke his 
promise and never paid. (Bishop 
John Strossmayer, Speech at the Vati- 
can Council in 1870, p. 10.) — When 
he went to Constantinople, stones, 
clubs, pots, and curses followed him. 

Gregory I, 590—604, congratulated 
several times Phokas, the murderer 
of Emperor Maurice, his wife, and 
eight children, and was on good terms 
with Brunhilde, a “second Jezebel,” 
according to Fredegar. He fought 
simony. 

Sergius I in 687 pawned the church 
treasures to pay the 100 pounds of 
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gold demanded by the Exarch John 
of Ravenna. 

The great Catholic scholar Doel- 
linger says for above seventy years 
(883-955) dissolute boys like John 
XII and Benedict IX disgraced the 
“apostolic throne,” which was now 
bought and sold like a piece of mer- 
chandise, and at last three Popes 
fought for the tiara (Janus, p. 100). 

Arnold of Orleans at the Council 
of Basel in 992 denounced Rome as 
the place where justice was auctioned 
to the highest bidder. So the com- 
plaints stream down the ages. 

Pope Sylvester II, in order to be 
elected in 999, sold himself to the 
devil — so report the papal historians 
Martin the Pole and William of 
Malmesbury (Doellinger, Janus, p. 
251). John IX in 1024 simonized 
himself into the chair of St. Peter. 
At the Lateran synod in 1027 King 
Canute of England and Norway com- 
plained of the large sums of money 
the Pope demanded for a pall. 

Benedict IX bought St. Peter's 
chair when eighteen in 1033. On 
May 1, 1045, he sold it for 1,000 
pounds to his uncle Jon Gratian, Pope 
Gregory VI. Benedict was called “the 
devil in the chair of St. Peter” by 
Desiderius, later Pope Victor III. 

John, Bishop of Sabina, was elected 
by bribery to succeed Benedict IX, 
writes Gebehard, later Pope Victor II. 
“Love of gold has at all times been 
the scandal of the papal chair; he 
who can give neither money nor 
presents will get nothing from Rome.” 


Abbot Desiderius of Monte Cas- 
sino: 
The Galian priesthood, and among 


them most conspicuously the Roman pon- 
tiffs, are in the habit of defying all law 
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and all authority; thus utterly confound- 
ing together things sacred and profane. 
The people sold their suffrages for money 
to the highest bidder; the clergy, moved 
and seduced by avarice and ambition, 
bought and sold the sacred rites of ordi- 
nation, and carried on a gigantic traffic 
with the gifts of the Holy Ghost. Few 
prelates remained untainted with the vile 
pollution of simony; few, very few, kept 
the commandments of God, or served 
Him with upright heart; following their 
chiefs to do evil, the great sacerdotal herd 
rushed headlong down the precipice into 
the quagmire of licentiousness and profli- 
gacy; priests and deacons, whose duty it 
was to serve God with clean hands, and 
with chaste bodies to administer the 
sacraments of the Lord, took to them- 
selves wives after the manner of the 
laity; they left families behind them, and 
bequeathed their ill-gotten wealth to 
their children; yea, even bishops, in con- 
tempt of all shame and decency, dwelt 
with their wives under the same roof — 
a nefarious and execrable custom, pre- 
vailing, alas! most commonly in that city 
where laws, thus shamefully set at 
naught, first issued from the sacred lips 
of the Prince of the Apostles and his holy 
successors. (D. Bauslin, The Lutheran 
Movement of the Sixteenth Century, pp. 
45—46. ) 


In 1086 he became Pope Victor III. 
After only four days he threw away 
the papal robes and ran away from 
the papal chair. In March, 1087, he 
was re-elected and died in September. 

Catholic historian Alzog writes, 
“Every one of the eighty councils 
held in France in the 11th century 
denounced the unchastity and sim- 
ony of the clergy” (Kirchenge- 
schichte, Vol. II (p. 200). 

Anencletus II in 1130 used church 
property to bribe himself into Peter’s 
chair. St. Bernard calls him immoral 
and avaricious. 

He said to Pope Victor IV in 1138: 
“All justice is annihilated; the episco- 
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pal office has sunk into contempt; 
the guilt is laid on thee, Pope Victor, 
and thy court.” 

Pope Eugenius III bought the tiara 
in 1145, says Bishop Strossmayer 
(Speech at the Vatican Council in 
1870, p. 10). St. Francis asked his 
former pupil: “Can you show me in 
this great city of Rome anyone who 
would receive you as Pope if they 
had not received gold or silver for it? 
You are better fitted to be a shepherd 
of devils than of sheep; you stand in 
Peter’s place, yet you are a fitter suc- 
cessor of Constantine than of Peter. 
You call yourselves servants of Christ, 
you are rather servants of Antichrist.” 


In the Twelfth century the Oxford 
deacon Walter Map writes: 


When thou to Rome to journey makest bold, 

Her Judgment seeking, this in memory hold: 

Rome sure will wrong thee if thou giv’st not 
gold; 

Justice and right at Rome for cash are sold. 


(Krueger, Kirchengeschichte, p. 101.) 


Pope Innocent IV, 1243-54, was 
called the Antichrist by Kaiser Fred- 
erick II. The Pope would have him 
assassinated, and he rewarded the 
assassins. In 1250 Bishop Grosseteste 
of Lincoln at the Council of Lyons 
protested to the Pope himself against 
the shameful and simoniacal prac- 
tices carried on in England for the 
benefit of the Pope. He said the low 
morality of the priesthood was due 
to pardons that could be bought. 
“Rome was the fountain of pardon for 
all the infractions of the Decalog” 
(Angl. Brief, pp. 260, 258; Flick, 590). 
On his deathbed in 1253 he sharply 
warned the Pope to repent and 
prophesied the Egyptian bondage, to 
which the whole Church had been 
degraded by the Roman court, would 
become yet worse (Janus, p. 219). 
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Pope Innocent III, the most splen- 
did of all Popes, in 1215 held the 
Fourth Lateran Council, the world’s 
most splendid spiritual meeting. 
A French chronicler tells us he was 
the most insatiable of mortals, and 
Walther von der Vogelweide rages 
against his money collectors. Peter 
Cantor had influence with Innocent 
III: “The most holy sacrament of 
matrimony, owing to the remote con- 
sanguinity coming within the pro- 
hibited degrees, was made a sub- 
ject of derision to the laity by the 
venality with which marriages were 
made and unmade to fill the pouches 
of the episcopal officials” (Bauslin, 
op. cit., p. 45). 

In 1318 a bishop of Luettich paid 
7,200 gold gulden for the Pope and 
his cardinals and 1,885 for their 
servants, about 257,550 marks. 

John XXII, 1316, had Pelajo write 
The Complaint of the Church: “The 
holy mysteries must be paid for; they 
sell the body of Jesus Christ. They 
cannot sell grace. One cannot trade 
in what one does not possess.” He 
claimed the revenue of three years 
from every dying cleric, and from 
the bishops of the whole world the 
first year’s salary — annates. He left 
from 8—25 million marks, scraped to- 
gether by graft. (Realencyklopaedie 
fuer Protestantische Theologie und 
Kirche, 9, 270.) 

Sir John Mandeville, on his return 
from the East, related that when 
John demanded the Greeks submit, 
they replied ironically: “Thy plenary 
power over thy subjects we firmly be- 
lieve; thine immeasurable pride we 
cannot endure, and thy greed we can- 
not satisfy. With thee is Satan, with 
us the Lord.” Such was the man who 
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thought himself fit to bull Thomas 
Aquinas had not written without a 
special inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 

Clement VI in 1342 said, “My pred- 
ecessors did not know how to be 
Pope.” He soon spent the immense 
fortune left by Benedict XII. Now 
what? He reduced the Jubilee from 
100 to 50 years, and the gold flooded 
in, 1350. Though suspected of mur- 
dering her husband, Queen Johanna 
of Sicily received the crown from 
Clement, and Clement received the 
vast Avignon for a paltry 80,000 
florins in 1848. Clement founded the 
Treasury of the Church by his bull 
Unigenitus Dei Filius. Christ did 
much more than was needful to save 
sinners. To these surplus merits the 
Pope added the surplus good works 
of the Virgin Mary and of all the 
other saints. The Pope has the key to 
this treasury and sells to all who are 
short of good works. 

John of Bonn was a bastard and 
therefore not eligible to hold an office 
in the Church; he held one. Though 
against the law to hold more than one 
office, he held twelve. How come? 
He paid Pope Clement — the awful 
heresy of simony. 

In the first nine years the Vicar of 
Christ raked in 430,000 gold gulden. 
About 1866 the Annates of Koeln 
alone amounted to about 2,015 gold 
gulden. 

Kaiser Karl IV, “the priests’ kaiser,” 
in 1859 at Mainz reproached the 
legate of Gregory XI with the un- 
checked vileness of the clergy, for 
Rome was solely occupied with seiz- 
ing the fleece of the flock and cared 
nothing about the salvation of the 
sheep. 
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St. Bridget about 1870 says: “The 
Pope is a murderer of souls; he de- 
stroys the flock of Christ; he is more 
unjust than Pilate. All the Ten Com- 
mandments he has changed into this 
one, Money, Money. The Pope and 
his clergy are rather the forerunners 
of Antichrist than the servants of 
Christ; the clergy read no more in 
the Book of God, but in the book of 
the world; the reason of God is 
foolishness to them; the care for souls 
a fable.” Her “Revelations” were held 
authentic by Benedict XIV. (Little- 
dale, Plain Reasons, p. 210.) 

In 1398 the price of briefs was 11% 
florins, but 266 had to be paid. In 
1423 the abbey of St. Albans in Eng- 
land had to pay 40 times the regular 
price. Black market. 

Dietrich of Nieheim (f 1418) for 
the most of his life was a member of 
the Pope’s court and so knew what 
he was writing: “A gulf which swal- 
lowed everything, a sea into which 
all rivers poured without its over- 
flowing, and happy was he who could 
escape its clutches without being 
stripped.” 

Dominican Henry of Herford 
writes: “Anybody could buy and sell 
anything spiritual, just as if simony 
were not heresy, but holy. They 
traded these holy things for women 
and concubines and diced for them.” 
Pope John XXIII, “a statue of si- 
moniacs,” got to be Pope by “violence 
and fraud,” sold indulgences “from 
sin and punishment.” On May 29, 
1414, at Basel, “our Lord Pope John 
was deposed as unworthy, useless, 
and harmful, a receptacle of all kinds 
of sin.” For a large sum of money 
Pope Martin V made him Cardinal- 
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bishop of Tusculum, and Florence 
built him “a monument of sublime 
beauty.” 

The Knights of the Teutonic Order 
at Riga objected to their vestments 
being worn by the clergy and took 
the case to Rome. In 1480 their law- 
yer wrote: “Dear Master, send me 
money, for at this court all friendship 
ends when the cash is gone.” He had 
already spent 14,000 ducats and 
needed 6,000 more to win the case. 
Canon Hemmerlin of Zurich noted, 
“Benefices are sold in Rome as pigs 
in the market.” (Krueger, op. cit., 

pp: 180-1838. ) 

Pope Calixtus III had a son. The 
Reichstag of Frankfurt in 1457 ac- 
cused him very much like John XXIII. 

In 1457 Dr. Martin Meyer, chan- 
cellor of the archbishop of Mainz, 
lettered Aeneas Sylvius a bitter com- 
plaint of Pope Calixt’s demands, 
whereby Germany was drained of its 
gold and reduced to want and servi- 
tude, to grief and squalor. 


Abbot Conrad of Usperg: 


There scarce remained a bishopric or a 
prelacy, or even a parish church, that was 
not involved in law. Rejoice, O Mother 
Rome! for the fountains of the riches of 
the world are opened that the rivers and 
neers of money may pour into thee! 
Make merry over the iniquity of the sons 
of men, for thou gettest thy price for all 
these evils. Be glad over thy ally, dis- 
cord, which has broken loose from hell 
that thou mayest wax rich! Thou hast 
what thou hast always thirsted for; raise 
the song of joy, for thou hast conquered 
the world, not by thy holiness, but by 
the wickedness of man. Men are drawn 
to thee, not by their devotion or their 
conscience, but by the increase of their 
iniquity and the sale for money of thy 
decision of their quarrels. All men are 
subservient to thee, knowing that so they 
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may commit every crime and get absolu- 
tion for a little gold. If only they give 
thee money, thou openest to them the 
gates of heaven. What do I say? Verily, 
for a little gold thou sellest to them the 
very Christ. (D. Bauslin, op. cit., p. 41.) 

Likewise Bishop Alanus de Insula 
of Auxerre. 

John Gerson, Chancellor of the 
University of Paris: “Our rulers with- 
out a difference put up the Church for 
sale as merchandise in the markets 
for money to give her over as a whore 
to the murderers, adulterers, crimi- 
nals. ... Judas sold Christ once for 
thirty pieces of silver; they sell Him 
every day a hundred times,” etc. (At 
the Council of Constance, 1414.) 

Pius II, 1458, was a simonist, de- 
manding 20,500 gulden for annates. 
He said: “The Court of Rome permits 
everything for money; it sells the 
Holy Spirit, sacred ordinations and 
sacramentals; it forgives sins of every 
sort to the criminal who pays” (B. 
Willard-Archer, p. 62.) 

Pope Paul II was a spendthrift, yet 
left an enormous fortune — pearls 
worth 300,000 ducats; gold and jewels 
of two tiaras worth another 300,000 
ducats; other jewelry worth 1,000,000 
ducats. Sixtus IV spent all this, in- 
creased his secretaries from 6 to 24 
and made each pay 2,600 florins; yet 
died deep in debt. In 1479 the clergy 
of Coblenz complained bitterly of 
the Pope’s violation of the Con- 
cordat. 

In the same year the Council of 
‘Alcala condemned Prof. Pedro de 
Asma of Salamanca for denying the 
worth of indulgences, the divine 
origin and necessity of confession, the 
infallibility and irresponsible au- 
tocracy of the Popes. In the same 
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year Prof. Johann Rucherath of Wesel 
of Erfurt was condemned for reject- 
ing the authority of tradition and of 
the Fathers. 

Innocent VII, 1484 — “at his elec- 
tion, Italy rang with the scandal of 
simony,” says Sabatini. He sold every- 
thing and made new offices to sell 
them. He got up the notorious “Sin 
Taxes” in twelve chapters. It had 
47 printings from 1471—1820; a few 
items of this price list of sins: 


Bo Re Ge 
17. For simony or fornication 86 9 6 
22. For keeping concubine Ase datiG 
28. For murder by bishop 50 12 6 
84. For murder of father Atl a.G 


“God does not desire the death of the 
sinner, but that he live and — pay.” 
Innocent VIII established an office 
for the sale of secular favors, in 
which pardon for murder and man- 
slaughter was sold for large sums of 
money. Out of every fine, 150 ducats 
were paid into the Pope’s treasury. 
(Burckhardt, Vol. I, p. 151.) 

Hugo of Laudenberg, Bishop of 
Constance, charged 16 gulden for a 
priest sinning with a pure virgin; for 
every child a priest had to pay four 
gulden — raised to five in 1522. 

In 1485 Jean Laillier presented to 
the University of Paris a thesis for 
the doctorate, reducing the hierarchy, 
including the Pope, to simple priest- 
hood and rejecting confession, ab- 
solution, fasting, indulgences, the 
obligation of celibacy, and the au- 
thority of tradition. Innocent VIII 
had to intervene to have these here- 
sies condemned; one of the judges, 
the Bishop of Meaux, was at the time 
under censure of the University. 

In 1492 King Charles VIII of 
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France placed 200,000 ducats and 
Genoa 100,000 in a Roman bank to 
elect Giuliano della Rovere, but 
Rodrigo Borgia on August 11 became 
Pope “through a graft and a thousand 
crimes,” as a writer of the time 
reports, 

Infessura reports, “Directly he be- 
came pope, he proceeded to give all 
his goods to the poor” —to pay his 
election bets. Eighty new offices 
were created to be sold for 760 
ducats each. Nine red hats were sold 
from 120,000 to 130,000 ducats. Why 
not? People sang — Alexander sells 
the keys, the altars, even Christ Him- 
self. Well, he bought them, so has 
the right to sell them. 

Baptista Spagnuolo of Mantua, 
prior of the Carmelites: “Everything 
is sold in Rome — temples, priesthood, 
altars, sacraments, incense prayers, 
heaven, even God Himself.” 

Julius II: At the death of Alex- 
ander VI there was a betting spree. 
Giustinian gives the score — 80 per 
cent in favor of Giuliano della Ro- 
vere, and this time he won. Of course 
he had to fill his drained pockets. 
How? The Catholic Ludwig Pastor 
admits, “He made the indulgence 
business a financial operation.” He 
created 101 secretaries who paid him 
74,000 ducats. 


Ulrich von Hutten: 
The tradesman Julius cheats the credulous 

world; 
He locks up heaven, which he possesses not. 
Sell what is thine, O Julius! Shameless ’tis 
To sell to others what thou lack’st the most. 
With all his squanderings he left 
a nest egg of 400,000 ducats. 

When the confessor of the Hospital 
of San Giovanni in Lateran found a 


patient had money, he told the phy- 
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sician, who gave a dose of poison, 
and the two worthies divided the 
spoil fifty-fifty. This physician went 
out in the mornings, shot people, and 
robbed them. He was hanged May 
27, 1500. 

In 1510 they presented to Kaiser 
Max grievances against the Pope; 
Jacob Wimpfeling used strong lan- 
guage, but advised Max to endure the 
outrages rather than cause a split. 

When Julius II, the murderous god 
on earth, was rumored to be dying in 
1511, the romantic Kaiser Maxi- 
milian borrowed 2 or 300,000 ducats 
from the Augsburg banker Fugger 
to be elected Pope, to add the papal 
tiara to his imperial crown! 

The luxurious Leo X _ needed 
money, much money. In the first con- 
cordat with the French king he sold 
the rights of the Church to advance 
his private fortune. Ranke writes, 
“Money given by Christians for war 
on the Turk was spent by the god 
on earth on his own family.” 

In 1517 Cardinal Petrucci and 
others conspired to kill the Vicar of 
Christ. The Holy Father killed 
Petrucci and sold pardons to the other 
cardinals — Riario alone paid 150,000 
ducats. 

Leo sold 18 new hats for 500,000 
ducats. He created 1,200 new offices 
in order to sell them for 900,000 scudi. 
The 2,150 offices yielded him a yearly 
income of 820,000 scudi. (Schick. ) 

In 1516 the able Aleander told Pope 
Leo of his dread of a German up- 
rising, the Germans were only wait- 
ing for some fool to open his mouth 
against Rome. Soon came the “fool” 
Martin Luther. 
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Albrecht of Brandenburg at eigh- 
teen was too young to hold a church 
office, but in 1508 his father, the 
elector, managed to have him made 
a canon of Mainz, and in 1518 he was 
made archbishop of Magdeburg and 
also administrator of Halberstadt. 

It was against the law to hold 
more than one office, yet the next year 
he had himself elected archbishop of 
Mainz and elector of the Reich, the 
most powerful prince of Germany. 
For this lawbreaking he paid the 
Pope the regular 20,000 gold gulden 
for the pall and also a “gift” of 10,000 
gulden. But the gay young playboy 
was always broke! 

There was Jacob Fugger the Rich, 
the Augsburg international banker. 
He loaned money to King Henry VIII 
of England and furnished the funds 
for the costly “election” of the boy 
Kaiser Karl V, and he was the finan- 
cial manager of the Pope. Yes, but 
how pay this banker? 

Pope Leo X, “the other god on 
earth,” was a financial wizard. He 
proclaimed a plenary indulgence to 
run eight years to build St. Peter's 
Church at Rome to house the bones 
of SS. Peter and Paul, which Luther 
had seen go up when there in Janu- 
ary, 1511. 

The Vicar of Christ made the 
primate of Germany the sales mana- 
ger of the “holy business” and went 
fifty-fifty. With his half of the loot 
Albrecht paid his personal debt to 
Banker Fugger, who had his agents 
on the spot. From 1515—20 the net 
profit was 600,000 marks. 


The Catholic Ludwig Pastor, in 
History of the Popes, writes: 
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The indulgence was degraded into a 
merely financial transaction. The need 
of money instead of the good of souls 
became only too often the end of the 
indulgence. . . . Neither religious nor 
secular clergy shrank from the direct 
sale of spiritual gifts, and gave absolution 
to those who did not even profess to 
have contrition. . . . Eck reported that 
‘permissory letters’ were given as the ac- 
tual reward of crime. . . . Cardinal 
Canisio was of the opinion that the facil- 
ities for absolution encouraged sinners 
and were inducements to sin. ... There 
is no doubt that his (Tetzel’s) doctrine 
was virtually that of the drastic proverb, 

Soon as the money in the casket rings 

The soul from purgatory springs. 

The good professor mildly calls the 
world’s greatest swindle “an _ ex- 
tremely discreditable business on 
both sides.” (VII, 338—49. ) 

That proved to be the world’s most 
resultful spiritual swindle. Albrecht 
hired John Tetzel, a lewd and able 
huckster, and in 1517 he swindled 
some of Pastor Luther’s members. 

On October 31, 1517, an obscure 
monk in a “dump on the border of 
civilization” posted ninety-five theses 
for a debate on indulgences. 

As Paul withstood Peter to his face 
before all because he was to be 
blamed (Gal. 2:11), so Paul’s spiritual 
dear son withstood Peter’s successor 
to his face before all because he was 
to be blamed — and the Reformation 
was on. On June 15, 1520, the god on 
earth called on the God of heaven 
and all the saints for help against a 
“wild swine destroying the vineyard 
of the Lord.” And he called on his 
sheriff, young Kaiser Karl of the 
Holy Roman Empire of the German 
Nation to do his duty — burn the 


heretic. 
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The devout young sheriff was quite 
eager to do so, and in May 1521 called ° 
on everyone in the whole German 
Reich to arrest “not a human being, 
but a devil in a monk’s gown, who 
caused the lamentable split of all 
Germany — yes, and of all the world.” 

Lawyer William Samuel Lilly, 
secretary of the Catholic Union of 
Great Britain, in his Renaissance 
Types, says a Catholic historian 
[Pohle?] called the Council of Trent 
the greatest thing effected by Luther. 
It corrected some of the blazing cor- 
ruptions. When Cardinal Carafa be- 
came Pope Paul IV, a medal was 
struck showing Christ driving thieves 
out of the Temple. A curious admis- 
sion there were thieves in the Temple. 
It was Luther that drove the drivers 
to drive out the thieves. 

When the god on earth died, all 
the doctors but one said it was of 
poison. Sannazzaro epitaphed his 
patron: 

Without the church’s sacraments 
Pope Leo died, I’m told; 


What wonder? How could he enjoy 
What he himself had sold? 


With rather grim humor Arch- 
bishop Katzer of Milwaukee said to 
Mr. Pestalozzi, a descendant of the 
famous educator, pointing to a picture 
of St. Peter’s: “that is the costliest 
church we ever built; it cost us Ger- 
many, England, Scotland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, etc.” 

Clement VII bribed the electors 
with his benefices of 60,000 ducats a 
year. In addition, Cardinal Cornaro 
got the palace of San Marco, and 
Colonna, the Riario palace, the Can- 
celleria, and the Vice-Chancellorship. 

Kaiser Karl V “poured out streams 
of gold ... for that poltroon” .. . with 
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whom he would not “discuss the af- 
fairs of Martin Luther. ... Some day, 
perhaps, Martin Luther will become 
a man of weight.” (Pastor, op. cit., 
IX, pp. 241, 271.) 

Guicciardini, a high papal official, in 
his Ricordi, tells how a bishopric was 
bought in Rome for a fixed sum, the 
usual way to take care of a younger 
son of an aristocratic family. His rela- 
tive, Rimeri Guicciardini, bought the 
see of Cortona for 4,000 ducats. ( Doel- 
linger, op. cit.) 

Besides the abbacies there were in 
Germany about fifty bishoprics. Mainz 
alone in one generation paid seven 
times 25,000 gold gulden for the pall. 
At the beginning of the 16th century 
Mainz became vacant three times in 
ten years, and each time 14,000 ducats 
had to be paid to the Pope. 

Bebel scoffs: “The treasury of 
Christ — never empty; the treasury of 
the Pope — never full.” 

Catholic Professor Ignaz von Doel- 
linger: “Since the 9th century in the 
Roman Church the whole religious 
matter and all cult acts have taken on 
a financial character” (Academic Ora- 
tion, 1882). 

In 1880 Peter’s pence brought in 
10,000,000 lire. 

The bishop’s jubilee of Leo brought 
in more than 9,000,000 crowns. The 
bishop of Monaco chipped in 100,000 
francs — chiefly a present of the gam- 
bling hell. “Non olet, it doesn’t stink.” 

The archbishop of Olmuetz has at 
least 4,000,000 crowns a year. 

The archbishop of Prague has 
40,000 hektare of fields, woods, and 
meadows. 

Archbishop Simon of Grau in 1891 
left 1,500,000 gold gulden in 16 sacks 
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in a box hid in a wall, etc. (Mach, 
Los von Rom, p. 210.) 

Cardinal Antonelli, Secretary of 
State under Pius IX, left 110,000,000 
lire and bastards claiming the fortune. 
Countess Lambertini went to court for 
her share on the basis of love letters 
of the fiery cardinal which proved him 
a talented follower of Boccaccio or 
Casanova. Ex-Franciscan McCabe 
calls her a “natural daughter.” 

Cardinal Manning: “I have long had 
the painful impression the visible 
church is what Jerusalem was in the 
days of Isaiah or of Titus” (Mach, 
op. cit., p. 54). 

Roman priest Gallon writes in the 
name of 150 like-minded others: “The 
secular priests are only money ma- 
chines for the bishops and the Roman 
Court. ... It is a shame how money 
is scraped together with the consent 
of the bishops. The bishops and the 
papal court mast themselves with the 
fruit of the simplicity and the super- 
stition of the masses. The traffic in 
false relics, indulgences, and masses 
is still as bad as in the 15 century.” 
(Fortnightly Review, September, 
1902.) — Ex-Catholic Professor Franz 
Mach, op. cit., p. 54. 

Hugues Felicite Robert de Lam- 
menais found in the Pope “the divine 
reason become personal.” Pope Leo 
XII had the picture of “the last church 
father” next to the crucifix. He left 
Rome and wrote: “In Rome I found 
no other god than self-interest. There 
they would sell the nations, the hu- 
man race, the three persons of the 
Holy Trinity, one after the other or 
all together, for a plot of land or a 
few piasters.” + 1854. 
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Edited by Turo. G. Stetzer and Hersert D. BRUENING 


Using Recordings in the Classroom 


LEsuiE R. ZEDDIES 


If you have a phonograph in your 
school, you can, with the careful use 
of a few records, open up new and 
extended avenues in the appreciation 
of music. 

Records will serve you well in all 
parts of the music program. They lend 
variety and supplement the constant 
use of the piano and the voice of the 
teacher. 

Recorded songs can be used to en- 
large the rote repertory. The children 
can engage in rhythmic games and 
activities to the accompaniment of 
records. They provide a new medium 
for rhythm band selections. Records 
lend themselves especially well to the 
listening or appreciational part of the 
music program. 


I. SONGS FROM: RECORDS 


The songs to be learned by the first 
or second grade should be short, ap- 
propriate, attractive, with frequent 
phrase repetitions. Select those within 
the child’s vocal range, and watch that 
the words are easily understood. 

Suppose the teacher selects “Twin- 
kle, Twinkle, Little Star” from Songs 
for Children (Victor-20172). The pro- 
cedure may be as follows: 

1. Play the record of the song. 

2. Ask the children what the song is 
about. (Star.) 

3. Bring in motivation at this point or be- 
fore initial spinning. 

4, Play song again, asking class to listen 


and be ready to tell what the star is 
like. (Diamond. ) 

5. Teacher may write poem on board at 
this point. 

6. Replay several times, asking children 
to listen for repeated parts, to raise 
hands at end of phrases, to clap softly, 
or to use similar devices which re- 
quire careful listening. All the while 
the children are gradually learning 
the tune and text. 

7. A few of the children will want to 
sing the song. Ask them to sing with 
the record. 

8. Class sings with record. 

9. Class sings without record. 

Such a song can be learned in one 


lesson. 


Wi. RHYTHM FROM RECORDS 
Rhythm can be expressed in bodily 


movement or followed in quiet listen- 
tae A. Activity 

Certain music awakens the desire to 
“do something.” Play a march, and 
ask the children to listen to the move- 
ment of the music. Some of them will 
begin tapping their feet or clapping 
their hands. Select one or two to come 
to the front, and ask them to walk or 
step to the music, with the arms 
swinging freely. Ask the children the 
name of such music (march) and 
where they have heard music like it 
before. 

While marchers are at front of room, 
let remainder of class in seats cluster 
fingers of each hand together and 
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keep time with music. You might also 
distribute rhythm sticks and ask sev- 
eral children to follow behind march- 
ers, keeping time. Add a drummer 
who can strike the drum or top of a 
box on the first beat of each measure 
or else on alternate beats. Such an 
activity presumes previous work in 
keeping time. 

As a contrast play a soft lullaby, and 
ask children whether this music is a 
march. What could you do to this 
music? Perhaps a hint will be neces- 
sary, or let someone volunteer a mo- 
tion to the music before the class. 

Continue and plan such lessons with 
recorded music that suggests hopping, 
running, tiptoeing, swaying, or jump- 
ing. The children will enjoy these ac- 
tivities and will learn thereby to listen 
for different rhythms and how to keep 
time. 


B. Listening for Rhythmic Flow 

Sitting in their seats and listening 
to records, children can be led to 
recognize music that is fast or slow, 
loud or soft, happy or sad. Soon they 
will recognize characteristic rhythms, 
slow and quick notes, or the flow of 
music upward and downward. 

Again, records lend variety and 
awaken interest, serving as splendid 
teaching media. 


III. LISTENING FOR APPRECIATION 
The painter uses color (among other 
elements) to paint a picture. The 
composer uses tones to suggest a pic- 
ture —a musical sketch. 


A. Picture Music 
Play “At the Brook,” by Boisdeffre 
( Victor-20344). Ask the children to 
close their eyes and listen. Perhaps 
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a picture will be formed in their minds 
as the music unfolds. You can ex- 
pect many interesting responses. It 
may be necessary to lead them toward 
the idea of a brook. Tell them the title 
and discuss brooks, and display a pic- 
ture or read a poem on the subject. 
Now play the record again. This type 
of music generally suggests one scene 
(a brook, a sunrise, or clouds). 


B. Story Music 

Some music suggests an episode or 
series of musical sketches. Mac- 
Dowell’s “Of a Tailor and a Bear” is 
a musical narrative of Hans Christian 
Andersen's delightful story. A tailor 
at work is interrupted by the appear- 
ance of a large bear at the shop door. 
Knowing that bears like music, he 
reaches for his violin. The bear en- 
ters the shop and begins to dance and 
growl with pleasure. The bear be- 
comes tired of dancing and with a 
parting growl backs out of the shop. 
The tailor lays down his violin and 
resumes his work. 

In program music of this type it is 
advisable to relate the story and then 
play the music. When replayed, the 
children should be directed to listen 
for the happy “sewing music” at the 
beginning and end, the rhythmic 
stomping (bear dancing) and his part- 
ing growl executed by the bass viol. 

Such a lesson is appropriate for the 
little ones. Similar lessons can be car- 
ried on. at all levels with the proper 
music selected. 

Please note that all records men- 
tioned could well be used for other 
lessons. “Of a Tailor and’ a Bear” 
could be used when studying the in- 
struments of the orchestra (violin and 
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viol). The march record might find 
use for the same type of lesson or for 
pointing out similar phrases or recur- 
ring themes. 

These are but a few of the activ- 
ities possible through the use of rec- 
ords. With proper facilities and prep- 
aration any of the following lessons 
could be presented: simple form in 
music (phrases, similar and unlike), 
themes and melodies (“Peter and the 
Wolf,” by Prokofieff), instruments of 
the orchestra (previous album or 
“Rusty in Orchestraville”), worship in 
music, the Lutheran heritage of music, 
nationality in music (folk songs), ani- 
mals in music (St. Saens’ “Carnival of 
Animals”), Mother Goose in music- 
land, part singing, and numerous other 
lessons. 

A good book on the subject of rec- 
ords in the classroom is Recording for 
the Elementary School, by Leavitt and 
Freeman. The R.C.A. Basic Library 
for Elementary Schools, complete in 
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six albums with good explanatory 
notes, is also helpful. Also consult the 
manuals to accompany the basic music 
reader series published by Ginn and 
Co., Silver Burdett, C. C. Birchard and 
Co., and the American Book Com- 
pany. The manuals put out by the 
last company are especially good. 


CHOIR MUSIC 
Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jeffer- 
son Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 
The following will be a welcome addition 
to your choir repertoire: 
For a cappella choir, mixed voices: 


CH 64 GLORY BE TO GOD THE FA- 
THER. M. N. Lundquist. 17 cents. 


CH 63 OH, BLEST THE HOUSE, WHAT- 
E’ER BEFALL. Beethoven-Lundquist. 
17 cents. 


For male chorus: 


UN 26 GLORY TO GOD. Antonio Lotti- 
M. N. Lundquist. 17 cents. 


UN 27 WE ADORE THEE, LORD GOD. 
G. O. Pitoni-M. N. Lundquist. 28 cents. 
TGs; 


For THE UNDEREDUCATED MILLions. — New tools to help wipe out illiteracy 


in the United States are finally at hand. 


The U.S. Office of Education announced that a three-year research project 
has produced the tools for ending a blight on American democracy — 
10,000,000 adults who cannot read or write. 

Coming off the presses in December are four readers and six teaching aids 
scientifically constructed to teach adults to read, write, and use numbers for 


everyday purposes. 


Because the persons who need these materials are least able to buy them, 
the Project for Literacy Education has invited the Educator's Washington 
Dispatch to produce the materials at the lowest cost possible. Each of the four 
basic readers is priced at 25 cents. Cost of the entire kit is $3.50. Orders and 
inquiries should be sent to the Educator's Washington Dispatch, New Lon- 


don, Conn. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS — 
1950 L. E. A. EMPHASIS 


When ten men come together from far 
and near during a vacation period to plan 
the organization and production of a book, 
we may assume that either the book or the 
subject area of the book is a large one. In 
this instance it is the subject matter which 
assumes major proportions in the production 
of the 1950 Yearbook. 

Public relations has for so long been dis- 
missed with many excuses. Probably the 
most common fault has been to substitute 
publicity for the entire area of relations. In 
other instances various directions have been 
followed. One of these has been the tend- 
ency to forget that ours is a permissive so- 
ciety, which permits a variety of viewpoints 
to co-exist by virtue of mutual toleration of 
respective viewpoints. Admittedly each group 
will seek to justify its existence, to gain the 
others’ approbation or regard, and to pro- 
mote its particular viewpoint. Unfortunately 
much of this endeavor takes a negative turn. 
Among the contributors to the Yearbook 
there appeared to be general agreement on 
the opinion that good public relations is 
the continuous effort and process of making 
factual interpretations of a given viewpoint 
or program to others in such a way as to gain 
and maintain understanding and regard for 
that viewpoint or program. 

The general purpose, scope, and function 
of public relations will be treated quite thor- 
oughly in Chapter One. Chapter Two will 
concern itself with great care and detail 


about public relations and our product, which 
will include an exposition of Christian edu- 
cation within a Lutheran frame of reference; 
an honest appraisal of our present system; 
need and possibility of future developments; 
various problems; and relationship to the 
public school system. The ever-present 
problem of public relations on the parish 
level both internally and externally would 
receive extended discussion and application. 
It will indicate both the need for, and prac- 
tical ways of, carrying on a broad program 
of public relations within the Church as well 
as the civic community. Public relations on 
the secondary and higher education level, so 
often regarded as unnecessary or self-evident, 
will be emphasized in Chapter Four. What 
the professional worker can do to keep him- 
self from professional stagnation and the 
petrifying influence of isolationism will be 
aired and given vigorous consideration in 
Chapter Five. Especially emphasized will 
be the past and present timidity on the part 
of many professionals to venture beyond 
the confines of their own relatively small 
area of influence. A summary, conclusions, 
and recommendations will be provided by 
a Lutheran educator who is known for his 
discernment and decisiveness in giving crit- 
ical evaluation and prognosis of educational 
developments. 


NEW MEMBERS 
November and December, 1949 
Theodora Herrmann, E. Meier, Paul W. 
Schmandt, Carl Streufert, W. Wendt, Harold 


Kinas, Arthur H. Kolb, Margaret C. Lind- 
quist, Martin Weinrich. 


Comic Books. — A recent study of “comic” books made by Professor East- 
man of Macalester College, St. Paul, brought out very forcefully that these 
books engender undemocratic attitudes and suggest antisocial behavior. Comic- 
book consumption is appalling. The Macalester study showed that there are 
60 million comic books a month published in the United States, of which only 
one and one-half per cent are funny. The study also showed that the ayerage 
age range for reading comic books is from five through fifteen years of age. 
Each child reads from four to fifty comic books each month. Surprisingly, or 
rather not surprisingly, the parents of ninety-five per cent of the children did 
not care what their children read.— American Lutheran, Vol. XXXII, No. 11, 


November, 1949. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorpiA SEMINARY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Programs of Christmas music and services 
were featured at the seminary during De- 
cember prior to the holiday season. On 
December 7, Concordia Seminary Chorus 
and Band, directed by Prof. Fred L. Precht, 
and James Symons, organist, presented a 
program of Christmas music to the members 
, and their friends of Concordia Seminary 
Guild, in the Seminary chapel. Singing of 
Christmas carols was accompanied by Robert 
Tauscher. After the program a luncheon 
was served in a festively decorated college 
dining room by members of the guild with 
students who participated in the program as 
guests. 

On the evening of December 15, the Con- 
cordia Seminary Chorus and the Lutheran 
A Cappella Choir of Springfield traveled to 
Arenzville, Ill, to present a Candlelight 
Christmas Choral Concert. On December 16, 
the Seminary Chorus of 75 voices, by spe- 
cial request, gave a half-hour program of 
Christmas music in a downtown store. This 
event received much publicity and attracted 
a large crowd. 

December 18 marked the fourth Christ- 
mas Candlelight Choral Concert given by 
the 75-voice Seminary Chorus and the 
65-voice Lutheran A Cappella Chorus at 
Trinity Lutheran Church in Springfield to 
capacity audiences at two concerts, afternoon 
and evening. The church was very beauti- 
fully decorated with evergreen boughs, 
candelabra, scenes of the Nativity, all with 
special lighting effects. One half hour prior 
to each concert, James Symons, Concordia 
Seminary student from Toronto, Canada, 
graduate of the Royal Conservatory of Music 
and pupil of the distinguished Giuseppe 
Moschetti, presented an organ meditation of 
outstanding selections by Bach, Gruber, 
Vierne, and Boellman, with brilliant inter- 
pretation. 


Directed by Prof. Fred L. Precht, the 
Seminary Chorus opened the program, fol- 
lowing the candlelight procession, with 
“Sing Praises, Ye Faithful,” by Bach. The 
program, presented in five parts by the two 
choirs, told the Christmas story in song and 
narrative from the time of the Annunciation 
of the Virgin Mary to the Adoration of the 
Wise Men and the Christ Child in the 
Temple at Jerusalem. Scenes at and near 
Bethlehem were featured by the A Cappella 
Choir, with the Seminary Chorus closing the 
program with Handel's majestic “Hallelujah 
Chorus.” Prof. Mark J. Steege was narrator, 
and Robert Tauscher, Seminary student, 
functioned at the organ. 

On the evening of December 20 a Christ- 
mas service was held for students and fac- 
ulty in the chapel, with Prof. L. M. Petersen 
speaking on “The Sermon of the Christmas 
Tree.” Two trees in the chapel were deco- 
rated with apples, denoting “Sin,” the other 
with a star, tinsel, roses, and electric candle 
lights, denoting “Salvation.” The Seminary 
Chorus sang appropriate selections, and Prof. 
Fred L. Precht served as liturgist. Following 
the service, the students entertained the fac- 
ulty in the dining hall. Brief chapel devo- 
tions were held the next morning, with an 
address by President G. Chr. Barth, after 
which classes were dismissed for the holi- 
days. 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
RIVER Forest, IL. 


TEACHER PLACEMENT ACTIVITIES 
On December 5, 1949, the synodical sub- 


committee on assignments of teacher can- 
didates met at River Forest. All this time 
the graduates of the fall and winter quarters 
of River Forest and graduates of the first 
semester of Seward were assigned teaching 
positions. A summary of placement reveals 
the following figures: 

@allstreceivedie ee ete ee 12 
Applications received —___. 
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Assigned Calls 
River Forest: Pee; 
Sicard @. ee ee 
7S 
Applications 
Rivcren crests ee ee eS 
Sy ar ee ee te ee ay) 
— fl 
Total assigned ——-----------—------ 12 
Unassigned 
(Calista ee a er 4 
Applications ————_-—-—---_____----- 9 
Total’ unassigned 6 


River Forest 
First Quarter — December 9, 1949 


4-year 


Graduates Assigned to 

Paul Brauer Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Earl Gaulke Santa Monica, Calif. 
Herbert Leinhos Croydon, Pa. 

3-year 

rraduate 
Donna Moellenhoft Hamlin, N. Y. - 

Supply 


Marvin Brink Glenburn, N. Dak. 


Second Quarter — March 10, 1950 


4-year 
Graduates 
Laird Ehlert Altamont, Ill. 
Frederick Luebke East St. Louis, Ill. 
Kenneth Marting Louisville, Ky. 
Harold Trautsch East Chicago, Ind. 
3-year 
Graduate 


Pauline Adam Brighton, Colo. 


Seward 
Graduate 
Paul Bachmann 
Supply 
Olivia Brandhorst North Platt, Nebr. 
June and August, 1950, graduates and 
supplies are to be assigned February 15. 


Pomeroy, Iowa 


A ten-year report on teacher placement 
revealed that from 1939 to 1949 a total of 
1,510 teaching forces have been channeled 
to the field through River Forest. 

ALBERT V. MAURER 
Director of Placement 
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ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Five new students enrolled at Concordia 
Teachers College for the second semester, 
which began January 19. Paul Bachmann, 
who graduated in January, was assigned to 
the day school in Pomeroy, Iowa. 

A large gathering attended the annual 
Concordia Honors Convocation held in the 
Alumni Memorial Gymnasium, Tuesday, De- 
cember 6, at 9:30 A.M. Four awards of 
distinguished service were announced, and 
six scholarships were awarded. 

The convocation was opened with a brief 
chapel service, conducted by President Al- 
fred O. Fuerbringer. Stanley A. Matzke, 
Lincoln, delivered the address. 

The Honor Roll for the second semester, 
1948—49, was read. It included the names 
of twelve college and ten high school stu- 
dents. 

Mr. L. A. Lohrberg, president of the 
Nebraska District of the Lutheran Laymen’s 
League, awarded scholarships to three col- 
lege students. Other awards were the L. C. 
Heine Scholarship, the Pohl Memorial 
Scholarship, the Bausch and Lomb Honorary 
Society Award, and four Awards of Dis- 
tinguished Service to the Seward community 
and the State. 

Professor Walter E. Mueller, newly called 
associate professor of English, was formally 
installed in a special service, held in St. 
John’s Lutheran Church, December 11. The 
Rev. F. Worthmann, pastor of Trinity Lu- 
theran Church in Lincoln and member of 
the Board of Control, delivered the instal- 
lation sermon. President Alfred O. Fuer- 
bringer and Rev. Martin Yauk officiated in 
the installation ceremony. 

The Concordia A Cappella Choir, under 
the direction of Dr. Theo. G. Stelzer, pre- 
sented the annual Christmas pageant 
“Venite Adoremus,” by Victor Starbuck, on 
December 11 in the Civic Auditorium. This 
renowned play has been one of the chief 
events of the holiday season in Seward for 
approximately the past ten years. 

In a candlelight setting the Concordia 
High School Chorus, under the direction of 
Paul Rosel, presented its 4th annual Christ- 
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mas concert in the Alumni Memorial Gym- 
nasium, Tuesday, December 20. Featured 
on the program was Buxtehude’s Christmas 
Cantata “In Dulci Jubilo.” The chorus was 
accompanied in the cantata by a seven- 
member orchestra. 

Mr. Alfred Gras. member of the Concordia 
Music Department, presented a piano con- 
cert in the college chapel, December 18, 
consisting principally of works by Beethoven 
and Chopin. 

Concordia’s new nurse, Mrs. Lillian An- 
derson of Saginaw, Mich., assumed her 
duties immediately after the Thanksgiving 
vacation. She relieved Mrs. Martin Yauk, 
who was serving as temporary nurse until 
a resident nurse could be engaged. 

The Board of Governors of the Concordia 
College Association held their quarterly 
meeting at the Lincoln Y.M.C.A., Thurs- 
day, December 15, with President Fred 
Bauer of Lincoln as chairman. It was an- 
nounced that the Rev. Richard Cloeter of 
Charter Oak, Iowa, had accepted the ap- 
pointment as district representative for the 
College Association from Iowa District West. 
According to the treasurer, the bulk of con- 
tributions are received after January 1; so no 
complete report was possible. However, the 
results thus far were very encouraging. In 
addition to supporting public relations en- 
deavors at Concordia, a number of type- 
writers will be purchased for the typing class 
during the school year. 

The College Association is sponsoring a 
Concordia exhibit at Synod next summer 
in Milwaukee. Plans for the exhibit were 
discussed. 

The fall meeting of the Nebraska School 
Custodians Association was held in Weller 
Hall of Concordia Teachers College, Seward, 
with 65 attending from a radius of 150 miles. 
The custodians represented Unit 2, which 
covers most of southeast Nebraska. 

Four college and five high school students 
were elected to serve on the student council 
for the remainder of the school year. This 
election was held to comply with the North 
Central Association’s suggestion that a com- 
plete split be made between the college 
and high school. Two independent councils 
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of nine members were formed by this 
election. 

Two new rooms are being constructed in 
the basement of Weller Hall by the main- 
tenance staff. One of the rooms will be the 
typewriting classroom. The other will be a 
student workroom. A new 4-inch pipe line 
has been laid on the C.T.C. campus 
directly from the substation north of the 
college to the heating plant to assure an 
adequate flow of natural gas at all times. 
Other projects recently completed by the 
maintenance staff are the installation of 
Venetian blinds in the dining hall and an 
electronic control clock for classroom clocks. 
and bells. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


The annual debate tournament of the 
Milwaukee District of the Wisconsin High 
School Forensic Association was held on the 
Concordia campus on January 21. Seventeen 
schools took part in the contest. Mr. Norman 
E. Colby, chairman of the Milwaukee Dis- 
trict, was in charge of the event. Winners 
will be announced in the next number of 
LUTHERAN EDUCATION. The tournament was 
held at Concordia in response to the request 
of several debate coaches and of the district 
chairman. Prof. O. C. Rupprecht stated: 
“Until a few years ago, private schools were 
not admitted into the Wisconsin High School 
Forensic Association. The desire of these 
coaches, all of them associated with large 
schools and with strong teams, to meet on 
the Concordia campus is an indication of 
the good will which Concordia has enjoyed 
ever since it became a member of the as- 
sociation.” 

On December 10 Dean J. E. Richard 
Schmidt attended the Conference on Coun- 
seling and Guidance sponsored by the Mil- 
waukee State Teachers College. On De- 
cember 2 Professor Paul Koehneke, Registrar 
at Concordia, attended a meeting of the 
Wisconsin Collegiate Registrars. The meet- 
ing was held in Madison. On November 4 
the Wisconsin Foreign Language Teachers” 
Association met in Milwaukee. Professor 
Koehneke and Dr. John F. Sullivan attended 
the meeting. 
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ConcorpIA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


The fifteenth annual presentation of the 
Christmas play “Send Out Thy Light” took 
place on December 16, 17, and 18. Capacity 
audiences were present on each of the three 
evenings; the total attendance was 1,400. 
This Christmas pageant has become a tradi- 
tion at Concordia; every year friends of 
Concordia, as well as alumni and students, 
look forward to its performance, regarding 
it as an important part of their Yuletide 
celebration. 

Twelve students of the Junior College 
achieved the honor of being placed on the 
Dean’s list by maintaining an average of 3.5 
or better in all subjects. 

Thirty-six new gowns for Concordia’s choir 
were purchased and worn for the first time 
during the presentation of the Christmas 
play. The Women’s Guild of Long Island 
has assumed the cost of these gowns, which 
is approximately $450. 

On December 18 a group of Concordia 
students presented a short play, entitled 
“How the First Christmas Tree Came to 
America,” on television over Station WPIX, 
channel eleven. Participating in the telecast 
were the choir of Immanuel Lutheran 
Church of Manhattan and Pastor Oswald 
C. J. Hoffmann, Synod’s Public Relations 
Officer, who delivered a short sermon. 

On November 22, 1949, the court hearing 
took place of Concordia’s appeal from the 
decision of the Supreme Court denying a 
writ of mandamus to the Building Super- 
intendent of the Village of Bronxville to issue 
a building permit for the erection of the 
proposed Library and Science Building. De- 
cision was reserved by the Court, and we are 
now awaiting publication. 

The Lyceum Committee has announced 
three outstanding programs. On January 17, 
1950, Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen Rohde will 
speak on “The United Nations and the 
World Peace.” On March 24 Henry C. 
Wolfe, author of the Imperial Soviets, Hu- 
man Dynamite, and the German Octopus, 
will lecture on the subject “What’s Happen- 
ing in World Affairs?” An April 28 Franklin 
P. Adams, of “Information Please” fame, will 
speak on the subject “Sense and Nonsense.” 
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Work is progressing on the church build- 
ing across the road from the campus. The 
brickwork is finished, the main floor has been 
laid, and the brick facing on the old chapel 
house completed. The roof is now being 
put on. The Christmas Eve service was held 
in the roofless structure on December 24 at 
9 P.M. It is hoped the structure will be 
complete by March 1. HERBERT THIEN 


LUTHERAN CoNCORDIA COLLEGE 
AusTIN, TEX. 


Our choristers, under the able leadership 
of Mr. Kurzweg, gave a good account of 
themselves on several concert tours to con- 
gregations of the Texas District, on a radio 
broadcast, and even at a Kiwanis club 
luncheon. 

The students enjoyed another venison 
feast, thanks to the good marksmanship of 
President George Beto, who landed two 
bucks and a pair of turkeys. 

A beautiful Christmas program ushered in 
the school’s Christmas vacation on the night 
of December 18. It featured organ solos by 
Miss Loise Zabel and renditions by the 
choristers, correlated to a series of colored 
Biblical slides and interspersed with read- 
ings from the Prophets and the Evangelists. 
A well-done canvas painting of Bethlehem 
on the night of the Nativity, with the star 
in the distance pointing to the “Light of the 
World” in the manger, spread over the entire 
background of the stage. This painting was 
from the brush of a budding artist from the 
Thorndale community. For the entire ar- 
rangement and planning of this impressive 
celebration the Senior class deserves the 
credit. 


BOARD FOR 
PARISH EDUCATION NEWS 


In its meeting of December 19, 1949, the 
Board discussed with Mr. Melvin Schlake of 
the Audio-Visual Aids Service the planning 
and production of audio-visual materials. 
Mr. Schlake reported several filmstrips on 
Bible stories in process of production. The 
Catechism filmstrips are meeting with favor. 
The Ten Commandments and The Apostles’ 
Creed are available, and the committee is 
now working on The Lord’s Prayer. The 
Audio-Visual Aids Service is making every 
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effort to meet the needs of Christian educa- 
tion as well as of the other phases of Synod’s 
work. 

At the Superintendents’ Conference, which 
met in St. Louis, Mo., from December 6 to 8, 
1949, copies of Religion in Lutheran 
Schools and The Church Through the Ages 
were presented by Concordia Publishing 
House to the District superintendents. The 
former is the report of the Workshop in Re- 
ligious Education held at Seward, Nebr., 
during the summer of 1949. It is a profes- 
sional book for pastors and teachers and is 
to serve students in the teachers’ colleges 
and seminaries. The latter is the new church 
history textbook for the upper grades of 
elementary schools and other educational 
agencies. 

It was reported at the meeting of De- 
cember 19, 1949, that Synod’s Committee 
on Scholarly Research had approved a grant 
of $5,000 for research in tests and measure- 
ments for religious education. 

The Board has requested Dr. A. C. Stell- 
horn to prepare a manual on Lutheran ele- 
mentary and high schools which can serve 
as a handy source of information to any in- 
quirer, as well as in matters of public rela- 
tions. The plan is to publish the manual 
in pamphlet form when ready. 

The Board has published a new folder, 
titled “Making the Most of Sunday School 
Associations.” The author is Rev. Arnold 
C. Mueller. Besides indicating the organiza- 
tion and value of Sunday school associations, 
the folder contains a program outline, a 
sample constitution, and a large number of 
topics that are suitable for meetings of 
Sunday school teachers. The folder may be 
had free upon request from the Board for 
Parish Education. 

The Board has asked Dr. Erdmann W. 
Frenk of Joliet, Ill, to serve on the Family 
Life Committee. This committee is function- 
ing under the Department of Adult Educa- 
tion. Professor Walter F. Wolbrecht of 
Seward, Nebr., is chairman of the committee, 
and Oscar E. Feucht, Secretary of Adult 
Education, is serving as secretary. 

Arthur L. Miller and Wm. A. Kramer will 
participate in some of the meetings which 
are to be held throughout Synod for the pur- 
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pose of creating a greater Synod-conscious- 

ness. These meetings are being arranged by 

the recently appointed Stewardship Council. 
Wo. A. KRAMER 


SUPERINTENDENTS HOLD 
PROFITABLE SESSIONS 


The annual Superintendents’ Conference 
met from December 6 to 8, 1949, at Con- 
cordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo., and 
concentrated its attention on “Appraisal in 
Lutheran Parish Education.” This general 
theme followed logically those of the two 
previous years, “Goals and Objectives” in 
1947 and “Methods and Materials” in 1948. 
The District and synodical leaders in parish 
education who were present were reminded 
by the chairman in his opening address that 
“as leaders in Lutheran education our re- 
sponsibilities are as numerous and weighty 
as were those of Paul and Timothy.” The 
zeal with which the members of the con- 
ference applied themselves to the work at 
hand indicated their acceptance of the re- 
sponsibility and challenge contained in this 
statement. 

The Superintendents’ Conference has 
grown to sizable proportions during the 
past years. The District superintendents and 
the members of the staff of the Board for 
Parish Education constitute the regular mem- 
bership, while representatives of the teach- 
ers’ colleges and seminaries and various 
others are classed as advisory members. The 
1949 conference was attended by twenty- 
one members and a smaller number of ad- 
visory members and visitors. Dr. H. J. 
Boettcher served as chairman and Mr. E. W. 
Haack as secretary. The devotions were 
conducted by various members of the con- 
ference. 

The discussions were carried on largely 
under these general headings: “Principles of 
Appraisal in Parish Education,” L. G. Bickel; 
“Developing a Valid and Reliable Test in 
Religious Education,” H. J. Boettcher; “Ap- 
praisal of Our Synod’s Teacher-Training 
Program,” A. C. Stellhorn, S. J. Roth, and 
Alfred Schmieding; “Appraising the Teach- 
ers Status,” A. C. Mueller; “Appraising 
Pastor-Teacher Relations,” A. C. Stellhorm; 
“Appraising Instructional Materials,” O. A. 
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Dorm and Wm. A. Kramer; “Instruments of 
Appraisal in Lutheran Education,” which 
included a report on Pre-Counseling In- 
ventory, recently produced by Professor 
Alfred Schmieding, as well as on other test- 
ing materials which are available or which 
are in process of production. 

A highly fruitful part of the program was 
presented under the general topic “My Ap- 
praisal Procedures,” to which considerable 
time was devoted in a number of sessions. 
Here the various District superintendents re- 
ported briefly on the appraisal procedures 
used in their own work. At the same time 
they explained and distributed forms and 
instruments of appraisal which are used by 
them. Since some of the District men super- 
vise only Christian education, while others 
are also in charge of missions and steward- 
ship, the reports contained a_ stimulating 
variety of suggestions. 

Providing Lutheran schools with an ade- 
quate number of well-trained teachers is 
one of the urgent educational problems 
faced by the Synod, and it occupied the 
serious attention of the conference. Dr. Stell- 
horn gave a progress report on the work of 
Synod’s committee on enrollment trends, 
S. J. Roth reported on the plans of the 
Board for Higher Education and Alfred 
Schmieding emphasized in-service training. 
In connection with teachers’ conferences, 
Professor Schmieding urged that these con- 
ferences avoid extremes in planning their 
programs around outside speakers and 
that members of the conferences participate 
and furnish the greater part of the program. 
Both outside speakers and local participa- 
tion are needed to provide a maximum of 
stimulation and profit. 

Two new publications were presented to 
the members of the conference: Religion in 
Lutheran Schools, the report of the Work- 
shop in Religious Education held at Seward, 
Nebr., during the summer of 1949, and The 
Church Through the Ages. 

A number of people gave reports: Oscar 
E. Feucht on the meeting of the Co- 
ordinating Council, the Family Life Work- 
shop, and Bible study; Melvin Schlake on 
the progress of the Audio-Visual Aids De- 
partment; H. J. Boettcher on the work of the 
Committee on Tests and Measurements; John 
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E. Herrmann on the plans of the Steward- 
ship Council; Alvin Wolf, a farmer and 
businessman of western New York, on 
“Acres for Christ.” 

The “extracurricular” activities of the con- 
ference included a visit to the in-school 
radio station at Emmaus School, which is 
under the sponsorship of G. Herman Beck, 
and a special evening session, in which 
reports were heard regarding the Bible in- 
stitutes which are in operation in various 
sections of Synod. 


A number of resolutions were passed: 

1. To urge the Audio-Visual Aids Service 
to produce promotional sound films for 
schools and Sunday schools. 

2. To set aside part of the 1950 confer- 
ence program for a study of the needs in 
audio-visual aids. 

8. To encourage professional conferences 
to provide for in-service training in Bible 
study. 

4. To encourage the colleges and sem- 
inaries to offer more extension courses in 
Bible study and Bible teaching. 

5. To recommend a workshop procedure 
for transmitting the Family Life Program, 
which will be sponsored by the Board for 
Parish Education. 

6. To promote the planned parish program 
idea at professional conferences and to seek 
ways of utilizing the talents of teachers more 
fully in parish program planning. 

7. To petition Synod to establish a closer 
relationship between the Catechism Com- 
mittee and the Board for Parish Education. 

8. To enlist the talents of lay people in 
a larger measure for parish education. 

9. To recommend that the Board for 
Higher Education “develop a unified and 
integrated system of training for the future 
pastors and teachers of Synod, designed in 
such a manner as to allow and facilitate 
adequate adjustment to needs and a ready 
adaptation to changing conditions.” 

10. To recommend the organization of 
Sunday school associations in all circuits 
within the Districts of Synod. 


The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: E. Chas. Mueller, chairman; 
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A. C. Stellhorn, vice-chairman; E. W. Haack, 
secretary; Arthur L. Amt, treasurer. 

The theme for the 1950 conference will 
be “Remedial Education.” 


Wo. A. KRAMER 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS DISTRICT 
TEACHERS’ CONFERENCE 


886 attended the Northern Illinois Dis- 
trict Teachers’ Conference on November 10 
and 11 at St. John’s Church, Mayfair, Chi- 
cago. The Rev. Theo. Nickel delivered the 
address at the opening service. 

The general theme for the two-day con- 
ference program was “Using the Bible in the 
Elementary School.” The Rev. Oscar E. 
Feucht, Secretary of Adult Education, was 
the main speaker. 

Friday’s activities were highlighted by the 
sectional meetings in which panel groups 
led the discussion, for different grade groups, 
on “The Fruitful Use of the Bible in Our 
Schools.” 

The summaries of these sectional discus- 
sions later presented to the entire conference 
gave evidence of great interest in the prob- 
lem so ably presented by Pastor Feucht and 
the discussion leaders. 

Dr. A. G. Merkens, Director of Christian 
Education of the Northern Illinois District, 
conducted closing devotions of the confer- 
ence, which had been well directed and 
steered under the chairmanship of Mr. Paul 
Moll. LuELLA SPITZACK 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
LUTHERAN TEACHERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


The Southern California Lutheran Teach- 
ers’ Conference was held at First Lutheran 
Church, Pasadena, Calif., November 21 to 
23, 1949. The principal feature of the 
three-day conference was the presentation 
of “Improving Our Methods and Materials 
in Religious Education” by Dr. H. J. Boett- 
cher, Counselor for Parish Education in the 
Minnesota District. In his timely presenta- 
tion Dr. Boettcher emphasized the aim of 
religious education; showed the advantages 
of the unit procedures as set forth in his 
Manual for the Lutheran Catechism and 
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The Catechism Workbook; and stressed how 
to select, to motivate, evaluate, and to enrich 
the whole unit procedure in religious edu- 
cation. 

Mr. E. T. Pingel reported for the Board 
of Parish Education of the District and 
showed that by the grace of God there has 
been a phenomenal increase in the number 
of schools and presented the statistics of the 
schools in the District; pointed out that there 
are now 83 schools, including four new 
schools, with a total of 88 classrooms, in- 
structed by 44 male and 44 women teachers, 
with a total enrollment of 2,755 pupils; he 
stated that two new schools will be opened, 
namely, at South Gate and Oxnard, Calif.; 
several other congregations are contemplat- 
ing opening Christian schools; that, unfor- 
tunately, over 600 prospective pupils had to 
be turned away because of the lack of teach- 
ers and room. More teachers are urgently 
needed. 

Mr. E. Firnhaber gave a review of the 
Lutheran Education Association yearbook, 
Guidance in Lutheran Elementary Schools. 
Miss Helen Bernthal presented an. interest- 
ing essay on “Making the Classroom Attrac- 
tive,” pointing out that the external appear- 
ance of the classroom is very important in 
teaching children to assist in keeping the 
classroom neat. Mrs. Wilcox, a Pasadena 
health nurse, led an interesting discussion 
on the topic “What Teachers Should Know 
and Do About Their Children’s Health.” 
The discussion was motivated by the show- 
ing of a sound film strip, entitled “Teacher 
Observations of School Children.” 

In addition, various reports were heard, 
and a memorial service was conducted in 
memory of the late Dr. C. F. Brommer. 

ARNOLD F. WERLING 


MEETING TEACHER NEEDS 


On December 80 and 81 a committee met 
at River Forest to make plans for meeting 
the need for more teachers for our parish 
schools. In agreement with a resolution of 
the plenary meeting of college presidents at 
Racine on December 9 and 10, representa- 
tives from Seward, Winfield, St. Paul, Fort 
Wayne, and River Forest met with Martin 
J. Neeb of the Board for Higher Education 
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to formulate plans for increasing the teacher 
supply. Arthur W. Klinck was elected chair- 
man and Albert V. Maurer as secretary of 
the meeting. 

The representatives thoroughly discussed 
principles that should guide proposals to be 
made. After the principles had been dis- 
cussed and adopted as being in agreement 
with the thinking of the group, a committee 
was elected to draw up a plan which would 
incorporate these principles. Members of the 
committee were L. G. Bickel of Seward, Carl 
S. Mundinger of Winfield, and W. O. Kraeft 
of River Forest. 

The report of the committee included both 
long-term planning for a continued and 
adequate supply of teachers and suggestions 
for more immediate measures to meet the 
current demand for teachers. Throughout 
the discussion serious consideration was 
given to the principle of utilizing existing 
facilities for the purpose of expanding 
teacher production. After some refinements 
and changes the recommendations were ap- 
proved by the group and turned over to the 
Board for Higher Education for implementa- 
tion. It is confidently believed that if the 
recommendations are adopted, within a few 
years the result of these deliberations may 
relieve the vexing situation which congrega- 
tions and synodical officials face in trying to 
place adequately trained workers in the 
parish schools of Synod. W. O.K. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Puerto Rico’s Poor Schools.~Half the 
children of Puerto Rico are receiving in- 
adequate schooling, and the other half are 
getting no education whatever, a survey by 
Teachers College, Columbia University, dis- 
closed today. The results of the survey are 
in a report made public by the Institute of 
Field Studies of Teachers College. The sur- 
vey was made by the institute at the request 
of the Puerto Rican government. 

Fires on the Campus.—The fire record 
on campuses has taken a serious turn for the 
worse in recent years. Fires in dormitories, 
fraternity and sorority houses have resulted 
in serious loss of life. The traditional college 
building appears to be the culprit. Large 
open central stairways, which lend an air of 
spaciousness to a ground floor, can quickly 
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turn into torrents of flame and smoke which 
spread to upper floors. 

The traditional building has an attic under 
a wood roof, which bridges division walls 
and serves to spread the flames rapidly 
across the entire structure. In many cases 
these attics are part of the circulating system, 
and fire is carried to and across the attic 
and then back down to the rooms in other 
parts of the building. 

Growth of Radio.—The radio industry, 


.only in its 29th year, boasts of the following 


record: 94 per cent of all families in the 
U.S. listen regularly to programs from more 
than 2,800 broadcasting stations. More than 
10,000,000 automobiles are equipped with 
radio. An additional 34,000 sets are in use 
in stores, hotels, institutions, offices, bringing 
the total number of sets in operation to more 
than 83,000,000. 

Out of the Crocodile’s Mouth. — Russian 
cartoons about the United States have been 
selected and edited by the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies ($2.75). The Soviet 
view of life in America is portrayed in this 
collection of drawings from The Crocodile, 
Moscow’s humor magazine. Arranged by 
subject headings and supplemented by brief 
explanatory text, the cartoons are chiefly de- 
voted to our economic institutions, social 
customs, cultural folkways, and foreign 
policies. 

World Population Increase. — The greatest 
factor of change in the world today is the 
upsurge in population in all countries, re- 
sulting in a doubling of the world’s popula- 
tion within the last century. Population in- 
creases are continuing, with the prospect of 
8,000,000,000 or more people at the end of 
the century — only five decades from today. 
(Former Secretary of the Interior Krug. ) 

Mathematics Teachers to Meet. — The Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
will have its twenty-eighth annual meeting 
in Chicago, April 18-15, 1950. Topics of 
interest to elementary teachers will also be 
discussed. 

The Lutheran Annual, 1950 (Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. — 50 cents), 
is an indispensable reference book in any 
Lutheran school for the teaching of church 
history, geography, and current events. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: Kenneth H. Breimeier, A. C. Erxleben, Herbert H. Gross, H. O. A. Keinath, 
Theo. Kuehnert, Alb. V. Maurer, M. C. Pieper, Rosina Rapier, E. H. Ruprecht, E. J. 
Wibracht. 

BOOKS 


RELIGION 


RELIGION IN LUTHERAN SCHOOLS. Edited by William A. Kramer. St. Louis: Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 1949. 135 pages. $1.25 net. 


This book has grown out of a Workshop in Religious Education which the Board 
for Parish Education conducted at Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr., this past 
summer. The participants in that week’s endeavor were representatives of the faculties 
of our two teachers colleges, the two theological seminaries, and St. John’s College, Winfield, 
Kans.; all District Superintendents of Education in our Synod; the Board and Staff of 
Synod’s Board for Parish Education; and teachers and pastors from the field. Six com- 
mittees studied the following phases: “Objectives of Christian Education,” “Content of 
Religious Education,” “The Bible in Elementary Education,” “Criteria for Religious Instruc- 
tion,” “Types of Activities in Religion,” “The Unit in Religion.” 

While the contributors lay no claim to exhausting the subject, a mere overview of the 
topics indicates a wide scope of thought and effort toward solving the weighty problems 
which the teaching of religion involves. The following are some of the issues which seek 
greater clarification for more effective religious instruction and training as voiced by teachers: 
the realization of definite objectives, the use of varied activities at the teacher’s disposal 
toward the attainment of the objectives, the evaluation and integration of materials, the 
proper grading of the materials and their organization into good teaching units, etc. The 
entire content of the book, with the exception of the chapter entitled “Primary Religion,” 
is the outcome of the workshop. 

This publication contains a wealth of suggestions for more effective teaching of religion. 
It will be appreciated not only by our teachers, but will be found helpful and suggestive by 
our pastors as well. Many of the learning activities, especially those which pertain to the 
use of the Bible, are applicable to confirmation instruction and areas beyond the elementary 
school level. T.K. 

EDUCATION 


PROTECTING OUR CHILDREN FROM CRIMINAL CAREERS, By-John R. Ellingston. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1949. 374 pages. $5.00. 


Covering all the problems of juvenile delinquency, this book contains a plan for co- 
ordinating all services to youth — education, health, welfare, recreation, law enforcement. 
The book describes an effective improvement of social service to youth as a practical prob- 
lem in human and social engineering. Teachers, pastors, and youth workers will be richly 
rewarded by reading the chapters “New Horizons for the School,” “The Unsolved Problem 
of Leisure Time,” “Psychological Clues to Delinquency,” “Delinquency as a Family Prob- 
lem,” “To Change Habits, Change the Environment.” 
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Mr. Ellingston has made a very definite contribution in helping to solve the problem 
of juvenile delinquency. He has pointed out factors which have led one out of every five 
delinquents to say that schools had treated them more unfairly than any other agency or 
individual in their lives. Points of view such as he presents may be an aid to keeping the 
school from becoming the most widely hated institution in our society. E. H.R. 


DEVELOPMENTAL TEACHING. By James L. Mursell. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1949. 
874 pages. $3.50. 

Professor Mursell (Teachers College, Columbia) bases this book on the thesis that 
no body of subject matter is well organized unless it is done in terms of mental growth. 
The first four chapters structure the psychological ideas of mental growth and development. 

In succeeding chapters the author applies the principles of mental growth and develop- 
ment to the major areas: language development, relational thinking, objective thinking, 
development of social understanding, development of aesthetic responsiveness, and develop- 
ment of motor abilities. 

Another stimulating book which reminds one of a previous title by the same author: 


Successful Teaching. 
Both books should be read for a clearer understanding of Mursell’s concept of the 
teaching-learning process. E. J. W. 


YOUNG CHILDREN LEARN TO USE ARITHMETIC. By Lucy Lynde Rosenquist. 
Chicago: Ginn and Co., 1949. vi and 175 pages. $2.50. 


Here is a book that deals with the arithmetic for the kindergarten and Grades One 
and Two. By means of a testing program the author has made every effort to discover 
on what maturity level children, in the early years of school life, work out solutions to 
their quantitative problems. 

From the evidence thus gained the author has set up eight generalizations regarding 
the development of children’s number abilities and ten principles governing the teaching 
in the first years of school. 

Learning through experiences, using representative materials, problem solving, studying 
the meaning and skills of the number system, learning to use the arithmetical processes, and 
readiness for learning arithmetic are other major points of emphasis. 

The appendix contains a survey test basically like the one used by the author in 
her work. 

Although written particularly for the primary teacher, all elementary teachers of 
arithmetic would profit by reading the little book. Principals might call it to the attention 
of their beginning teachers. M. C. P. 


MEASUREMENTS IN TODAY’S SCHOOLS. By C. C. Ross. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Second Edition, Fifth Printing, 1949. 551 pages. $4.50. 


The author attacks the problem of improvement of instruction in a sound manner. 
He gives practical, expert counsel to the teacher who wishes to measure the educational 
progress of the class and of the individual pupil with a greater degree of accuracy. The 
purpose of measurement in today’s educational program, the method of measuring, and the 
interpretation of the results are all covered with sufficient clarity to be comprehended 
easily, yet without being so brief as to be slipshod. 

An excellent balance has been kept between the number of footnotes, the number of 
tables within the chapters, the references for additional readings, and the index, so that 
the busy teacher can readily find material for further study without becoming discouraged 
at the prospect of sifting for pertinent materials. A list of publishers of standardized tests 
has been included for convenience. 

Not as though the book lacked excellence in any particular chapter, but so that the 
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reader of this review might become interested, several chapters are called to his attention: 
(1) “Steps in the Testing Program,” (2) “The Construction and Use of Essay Examina- 
tions,” (3) “Diagnosis,” (4) “Classification and Promotion,” (5) “Public Relations,” and 
(6) “The Uses and Limitations of Norms.” 

The entire division on statistical materials is written so that the reader may learn to 
interpret statistical references in educational literature satisfactorily. 

The book is particularly helpful to beginning teachers who are attempting to put four 
years of theoretical training into practice and who need expert counsel, to teachers whose 
in-service training ceased when the Model “A” superseded the Model “T,” to such as have 
made extensive study in the field and who are struggling to have pertinent information at 
their finger tips, to principals who supervise instruction, and to those of us who must give 
occasional conference essays or lead teachers’ meetings. Study clubs, too, could spend a 
semester On it. 

It is not without reason that the book has appeared in two editions and twelve printings 
since its initial appearance in 1941. It is thought-provoking and helpful. A. C.E. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT. By Willard C. Olson. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1949. 
417 pages. $4.00. 


Professor Olson’s (U. of Mich.) comprehensive treatment of this subject leads up very 
well to chaper XIV, “The Philosophy of Growth.” Two statements from this section indicate 
the nature of the approach: 

“The general philosophy as applied to the growing child is a simple one — each child 
is to be assisted in growing according to his natural design without deprivation or forcing 
in an environment and by a process which also supply a social direction to his achievement.” 
— “For the student of child development, education is a process by which children are 
assisted in growing, and the adequacy of administration, of the physical environment, of 
curricular experiences, and of methods of teaching should be appraised in terms of the 
extent to which this function is realized.” 

The author presents a wealth of data, principles, and points of view. In doing this 
he succeeds very well in keeping in mind the needs of the classroom teacher. Illustrations, as 
often as possible, have been selected from classroom settings. 

This as well as other books in this field neglects studies of the religious growth of the 
child. This omission points to the need for comprehensive research in this area. _E. J. W. 


LET’S TALK IT OVER. By O. H. Theiss. Christian Growth Pamphlet X. Published by 
Walther League, 875 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 46 pages. 85 cents. 


This is a study of group discussion as an activity in young people’s organizations. When 
this material appeared originally in the Workers Quarterly, it was well received. Brought 
together in this handy pamphlet form, these suggestions will be welcomed by old and 
new friends. 

Those interested and active in young people’s work in their parishes will admit that 
fruitful discussion as a group activity requires planning and guidance. Wherever it has 
been achieved, a vital problem has been solved, namely, a motivating interest in the work 
and objectives of the group has been created. Of the seven brief chapters the one entitled 
“The Function of Leadership” is in itself worth more than the nominal cost of the pamphlet. 

Our teachers and pastors have in their congregations the responsibility of guiding youth. 
While this important work is beset by difficulties which multiply with the increasing 
complexity of our culture, it is nevertheless true that frequently success is hampered by 
inability on the part of the counselor to guide and direct intelligently and effectively. Here 
is a manual which discusses the various problems clearly and realistically in the light of 
sound Christian principles. A careful study of it is bound to help solve longfelt problems 
in the important youth work, which present a challenge in every parish. T.K. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND AMERICAN EDUCATION. By Edwin H. Rian. San Antonio, 
Tex.: The Naylor Company, 1949. 272 pages. $3.00. 


The author, vice-president of Trinity University, San Antonio, traces the development 
of public, Roman Catholic, and Protestant schools of America chiefly from the viewpoint of 
their philosophies of education. The searching criticism of secularism in American educa- 
tion, a secularism evident in its philosophy as well as in its textbooks, is indeed a refreshing 
statement from an educator. The chapter “The Effects of This System,” meaning the effects 
of a completely secularized school system, is a courageous presentation of a glaring short- 
coming inherent in the idolized American system. 

The author appeals to Protestantism to formulate its own philosophy of education and 
then to put this into practice by schools in which man’s relation to God becomes the in- 
tegrating factor of learning. Makeshift appendages in the form of release time, etc., 
will not do. 

The book presents a challenging statement of a basic problem in Christian education. 
We recommend it strongly to all who are interested in a more fundamental analysis of the 
essential differences between secular and spiritual education. HH. OCA Re 


TEXTBOOKS 
THE CHURCH THROUGH THE AGES. The Story of God’s Grace to Mankind from the 
Creation to the Present Day. By S. J. Roth and Wm. A. Kramer. St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1949. 587 pages. $2.50. 

Here is a publication for which our teachers have waited for years. Perhaps for no 
other textbook was the need so keenly felt during the past decade as for this book. In many 
a Lutheran school the teaching of Church History was woefully inadequate because teachers 
lacked a suitable text. 

This book presents the story of the Church in chronological sequence from Creation 
to the present time. Its thirty chapters are divided into three sections: (1) the Old Testa- 
ment account of God’s chosen people, coherent in large strokes covering the most important 
events; (2) the story of the New Testament Church, beginning with Pentecost up to the 
Reformation; (3) the history of the Lutheran Church, with special emphasis on the founding 
and the development of our Synod up to the present day. 

Considering the vast area covered within the scope of a single school text, the authors 
naturally had to select the highlights of historic events. One marvels, however, at the 
wealth of pertinent detail which they succeeded to weave into the account; and this was 
accomplished without subjecting themselves to the criticism of cataloging merely a host 
of historic data. The presentation is in the form of a smooth and interesting narrative. 
By comparison with a number of modern history texts, one finds the style and vocabulary 
of this book better adjusted to the age level for which it is intended — the upper elementary- 
school grades. This achievement reflects the authors’ background of years of experience 
as teachers in elementary schools. 

The authors have taken into account the natural integration of church history and 
political history. While it was their purpose to present a picture of the development of the 
Church, they have well succeeded to weave into the account the outstanding political events 
which are indispensable for proper interpretation and fuller understanding. This aspect of 
the book supports the authors’ suggestion that teachers, especially those of one-teacher 
schools, may consider the possibility of using this text for the study of the Old World 
background in their history course. 

Under the title of “Talking It Over” each chapter has appended a set of leading ques- 
tions which serve well as guides for study, review, and special assignments to individual 
pupils. The book is profusely illustrated and well indexed. The general mechanics of the 
book are a credit to the publisher. 

The Church Through the Ages fills a longfelt need for our schools. It is an indispensable 
text not only for every Lutheran school, but for any school which claims to be a Christian 
institution for the training of children. T.K. 
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REFERENCE WORK 


WEBSTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Springfield, Mass.: G. & C. Merriam Co., 
Publishers, 1949. 1,293 pages. $7.00. 

This book is “a dictionary of names of places with geographical and historical in- 
formation, and pronunciations.” It offers abridged encyclopedic information on more than 
forty thousand places. To this extent it is a useful reference book. 

Webster's Geographical Dictionary does not offer pronunciations and definitions of 
geographical terms. In relatively few instances are locations of places identified by longi- 
tude and latitude. Instead, this requirement is met descriptively. 

The maps are basically historical and political. H. G. 


VISUAL EDUCATION 
FILMs AND FILMSTRIPS FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
By Rosina Rapier 


FILMS: SOCIAL STUDIES 


Children of China. 1 reel. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 


Shows episodes from the home, school, and play life of children in a village in the 
interior of China. Home and community customs. Chinese language used and interpreted. 


Children of Holland. 1 reel. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 
Shows home and school life, handicraft, hobby and recreational activities. A horse-and- 
cart trip provides a glimpse of rural and urban Holland. 


Children of Japan. 1 reel. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 


Home surroundings, living and sleeping quarters, furnishings, dress, customs, and 
manners of a middle-class family. School and play experiences and the routine tasks of 
parents. 


Children of Switzerland. 1 reel. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 
Portrays the influence of environment upon the lives of a Swiss boy and girl. Village, 
home, and outdoor scenes of a mountain people. 


Colonial Children. 11 min. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

From the morning chores to the evening reading of the Scriptures a Colonial family 
is portrayed. 
Doctor. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

Film follows a children’s specialist through a typical day’s work —at his office, at the 
hospital, and at the home of a patient. The doctor gives a boy a routine examination, 
vaccinates a baby, etc. 


Eggs. 1 reel — 400 feet. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

Modern, large-scale egg farming — shows care and feeding of large flocks, gathering 
eggs, cooling, candling, grading, cleaning, and packing. 
Eskimo Children. 10 min. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 


Eskimo solution to problems of food, shelter, clothing, and transportation — handicrafts, 
recreation, customs, tasks of parents and children, changes from outside influence. 


French-Canadian Children. 10 min. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 
Shows the home, school, and community life of a French-Canadian family of three 
children. Old World influence on manners, customs, and speech. 
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French Children. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

A farm family in western France. Shows the work of each member of the family and 
family customs and traditions. A glimpse of the activities of the village school, a neighboring 
town, and a castle. 


Irish Children. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 
Your brother and sister in rural western Ireland. Shows household work, farm chores, 
and the family on a Saturday picnic to the bog. 


Mexican Children. 10 min. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 
Reveals the home, school, and play life of a Mexican boy and girl, the holiday setting 
of a small town, and an Aztec costume dance in which the boy and his father take part. 


Navajo Children. 10 min. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 


Relates the experience of a Navajo boy and girl in moving with their family from 
their winter quarters to their summer home. The children participate in the family work. 


Tommy’s Day. 15 min. Young America Films. 

Home and school experiences of a seven-year-old boy who has a loose tooth. Photo- 
graphed with father, mother, and younger sister. Good for health, reading readiness, and 
guidance. Happenings of everyday child life. 


FILMSTRIPS: 
Children of China. $3.00. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

Set of eight filmstrips of Children of Many Lands, made from the motion pictures of the 
same names, $21.60. Children and adults are shown realistically but sympathetically. 
Creates a real appreciation of Chinese culture. 

Children of Holland. $3.00. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

Shows the habits, dress, and customs of rural and small town Holland. Strikingly beauti- 
ful country scenes, charming windmills and buildings. 

Children of Switzerland. $3.00. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

Life in the Swiss mountains, beautifully presented in the activities of two youngsters 
and their family. They visit shops, climb mountains, and watch the tending of cattle and 
the making of cheese. 

Colonial Children. $3.00. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

Pictures showing the typical customs and activities of early New England. Authentic 
costumes and setting. Shows children’s education, play, home life, and home crafts. 
David and His Family. $3.50. Young America Films. 

David's home, and especially how he adjusts himself to the arrival of a new baby brother. 


Eskimo Children. $3.00. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

Gives a new appreciation of the influence of climate on life and culture. Eskimo children 
eat, play, and work on an Alaskan island. 
French-Canadian Children. $3.00. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

Shows life in a cold climate in the winter. Portrays a farm family at school, making 
rugs, refining maple sugar, and ice harvesting. 
Horses on a Farm. $3.00. Trindl-King. 


Excellent photographs of a day at a horse farm with Dick and Jane. They see the colt, 
ride and feed the horses, watch the horses being shod, and help the hired man at his daily 
chores. 
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Janet Helps Mother. Color, $3.95. Jam Handy. 


Both belong to Work and Play with Janet set. Here Janet helps mother do a lot of 
things so that mother may have time to play with her. 


Mexican Children. $3.00. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 


Shows home duties and pets of a Mexican boy and girl, also shows father at work in 
the fields and a colorful fiesta. 


Navajo Children. $3.00. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 


Home tasks, games, planting, sheep shearing, and weaving are shown. Scenes were made 
during a tribal migration. 


Travel Is Fun — Part I. $3.00. Popular Science. 


Children and their parents go on a picnic by bus, by ferryboat, and by taxi. One of 
the Community Helpers set. 


Travel Is Fun — Part II. $3.00. Popular Science. 


Two children and their parents go to New York. They ride on an airplane, a double- 
deck bus, a streetcar, the subway, and a train. 


A Trip Through Our School. $3.00. Trindl-King. 


Good photographs of John’s first day at school. He visits the principal, the nurse, the 
boiler room, the garden, and the playground. 


ADDRESSES OF PRODUCERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Il. 
Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
Popular Science Publishing Co., Inc., 353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Trindl-King, 123 S. Bowling Green Way, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
Young America Films, 18 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


RECENT ARTICLES 


“YOUR CLASSROOM CLIMATE.” By Elizabeth S. Avery. NEA Journal, December, 
1949, p. 652 f. 

“Mental hygienists tend to regard retreat from social situations as more serious than 
aggression,” says the author. So the quiet, good little girl may need as much or more help 
from the teacher than the wild troublemaker. 

This article is a challenge to look at one’s own teaching situation and judge whether 
the emotional atmosphere is conducive to the best pupil growth. Children can be also emo- 
tionally ill. 


“4 STUDY OF CHILDREN’S RECREATIONAL READING.” By Inez L. Mauck and 
Esther J. Swenson. The Elementary School Journal, November, 1949. 

It is always an interest of the teacher to encourage general reading habits among his 
charges. These authors wondered how much use would be made of additional reading ma- 
terials if available. So they presented different types of books for recreational reading to 
different grades. 

The findings are encouraging. The teacher may attempt the same plan and compare 
these results with his own experience. Perhaps he may find some reason for the grade 
differences which puzzled the authors. 
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“HOW DO WE KNOW WHEN CHILDREN ARE READY TO READ?” By Roma Gans. 
Childhood Education, December, 1949, pp. 152—155. 


“SHALL BEGINNING READING BE DELAYED?” By C. DeWitt Boney. Pp. 168—172. 
“Our concern for a child’s readiness to learn to read is an indication of the real 
progress we are making in our efforts to understand children,” Gans points out. She dis- 
cusses a number of cues which the teacher may recognize as indicating the child’s readiness. 
Boney asks where the pressure to teach reading to all first graders comes from. He 
presents evidence for delaying teaching to the seventh and eighth year—and adds that 
much more needs exploring in this area. 


“EDUCATION FOR HUMAN WELFARE.” By Robert H. Beck. Education, November, 
1949, pp. 191—194. 

Here is a refreshing approach to what education is trying to do. The author has taken 
the contributions which the educational “isms” have to offer, added a spark of real value, 
and has arrived at what he believes education must accomplish. Here is a sane — middle- 
of-the-road — and valuable approach, a meaty article for the mental satisfaction of all 
teachers. 


“ENVIRONMENTAL INFLUENCES ON INFANT INTELLIGENCE TESTS SCORES.” 
By A. R. Gilliland. Harvard Educational Review, Summer, 1949, pp. 142—146. 

With an intelligence scale measuring children only a few weeks old, Gilliand finds that 
not only hereditary factors are determining I. Q.’s in the children he has tested, but social 
factors are important, too. “Infants with favorable social stimulation — without describing 
exactly what constitutes such favorable stimulation other than to suggest that it is partly 
frequent contact, personal attention, and care —have higher scores than children without 
such contact.” The average I. Q. for Negroes was higher than that for white children at 


this early age. 
This article provokes the thought that love and care for children is important not only 
for their sociability, but for their mental progress as well. K. H. B. 


“EDUCATIONAL PLANNING.” By Kenneth L. Heaton. The Harvard Educational 
Review. Winter, 1949, pp. 30-39. 

Administrators and supervisors of programs of general and higher education should find 
this article most thought-provoking and stimulating. The author, a well-known research 
specialist, contends that “education has reached the point where it is carrying responsibil- 
ities which may push it back into mediocrity and ineffectiveness or may spur it on toward 
increased effectiveness and social usefulness.” If the latter goal is to be attained, the 
author believes that education must apply objective, analytical measures to the solution 
of educational problems. An old truth, but obviously unused. Or is the reflection of 
decisions based on feeling and desire not applicable to the suggested need for objective 
and analytical measures? A. V.M. 
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